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The Disentanglers.’ 


XII. (continued). 


ADVENTURE OF THE CANADIAN HEIRESS. 


Ill. Lost. 


HE four in the drawing-room sat chatting nervously: ‘There 
was nothing of course to be anxious about,’ they told each 
other. The bolt of heaven never strikes the daughters of million- 
aires; Miss Macrae was indifferent to a wetting, and nobody 
eared tremulously about Blake. Indeed, the words ‘ confound the 
fellow ’ were in the minds of the three men. 

The evening darkened rapidly, the minutes lagged by, the 
clock chimed the half-hour, three-quarters, nine o’clock. 

Mr. Macrae was manifestly growing more and more nervous. 
Merton forgot to grow more and more hungry. His tongue felt 
dry and hard, he was afraid of he knew not what, but he bravely 
tried to make talk with Lady Bude. 

The’ door opened, letting the blaze of electric light from the 
hall into the darkling room. They all turned eagerly towards the 
door. It was only one of the servants. Merton’s heart was like 
lead. ‘Mr. Benson has returned, sir ; he would be glad if he might 
speak to you for a moment.’ 

‘Where is he ?’ asked Mr. Macrae. 

‘ At the outer door, sir, in the porch. He is very wet.’ 

Mr. Macrae went out ; the others found little to say to each other. 

1 Copyright 1902 by Longmans, Green & Co. 
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2 THE DISENTANGLERS. 


‘Very awkward,’ muttered Bude. ‘They cannot have been 
climbing the cliffs surely.’ 

‘The bridge is far above the highest water-mark of the burn, 
in case they crossed the water,’ said Merton. 

Lady Bude was silent. 

Mr. Macrae returned. ‘ Benson has come back,’ he said, ‘ to 
say that he can find no trace of them. The other men are still 
searching.’ 

‘Can they have had themselves ferried across the sea loch to 
the village opposite ?’ asked Merton 

‘Emmeline had not the key of our boat,’ said Mr. Macrae, ‘I 


have made sure of that; and not a man in the village would . 


launch a boat on Sunday.’ 

‘ We must go and help to search for them,’ said Merton ; he 
only wished to be doing something, anything. 

‘IT shall not be a minute in changing my dress.’ 

Bude also volunteered, and in a few minutes, having drunk a 
glass of wine and eaten a crust of bread, they and Mr. Macrae 
were hurrying towards the cove. The storm was passing: by the 
time when they reached the seaside there were rifts of clear light 
in the sky above them. They had walked rapidly and silently, 
the swollen stream roaring beneath them. It had rained torrents 
in the hills. There was nothing to be said, but the mind of each 
man was busy with the gloomiest conjectures. These had to be 
far fetched, for in a country so thinly peopled, and so honest and 
friendly, within a couple of miles at most from home, on a Sunday 
evening, what conceivable harm could befall a man and a maid ? 

‘Can we trust the man?’ was in Merton’s mind. ‘If they 
had been ferried across to the village, they would have set out to 
return before now,’ he said aloud, but there was no boat on the 
faint silver of the sea loch. ‘The cliffs are the likeliest place for 
an accident, if there was an accident,’ he considered, with a pang. 
The cliffs might have tempted the light-footed girl. In fancy 
he saw her huddled, a ghastly heap, the faint wind fluttering the 
folds of her dress, at the bottom of the rocks. She had been 
wearing a long skirt, not her wont in the Highlands ; it would 
be dangerous to climb in that; she might have forgotten, climbed, 
and caught her foot and fallen. 

‘Blake may have snatched at her, and been dragged down 
with her,’ Merton thought. All the horrid fancies of keen anxiety 
flitted across his mind’s eye. He paused, and made an effort over 
himself. There must be some other harmless explanation, an 
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adventure to laugh at—for Blake and the girl. Poor comfort, 
that ! 

The men who had been searching were scattered about the 
sides of the cove, and, distinguishing the new comers, gathered 
towards them. 

‘No,’ they said; ‘they had found nothing except a little book 
that seemed to belong to Mr. Blake.’ 

It had been discovered near the place where Merton and 
Lady Bude were sitting on the previous evening. When found 
it was lying open, face downwards. In the faint light Merton 
could see that the book was full of manuscript poems, the lines 
all blotted and run together by the tropical rain. He thrust it 
into the pocket of his ulster. 

Merton took the most intelligent of the gillies aside. ‘Show 
me where you have searched,’ he said. The man pointed to the 
shores of the cove; they had also examined the banks of the 
burn, and under all the trees, clearly fearing that the lost pair 
might have been lightning-struck, like the nymph and swain in 
Pope’s poem. ‘ You have not searched the cliffs?’ asked Merton. 

‘No, sir,’ said the man. 

Merton then went to Mr. Macrae, and suggested that the boat 
should be sent across the sea ferry, to try if anything could be 
learned in the village. Mr. Macrae agreed, and himself went in 
the boat, which was presently unmoored, and pulled by two 
gillies across the loch, that ran like a river with the outgoing 
tide. 

Merton and Bude began to search the cliffs; Merton could 
hear the hoarse pumping of his own heart. The cliffs’ base was 
deep in flags and bracken, then the rocks began climbing to the 
foot of the perpendicular basaltic crag. The sky, fortunately, 
was now clear in the west, and lent a wan light to the seekers, 
Merton had almost reached the base of the cliff, when, in the 
deep bracken, he stumbled over something soft. He stooped and 
held back the tall fronds of bracken. 

It was the body of a man; the body did not stir. Merton 
glanced to see the face, but the face was bent round, leaning half 
on the earth. It was Blake. Merton’s guess seemed true. They 
had fallen from the cliffs! But where was that other body ? 
Merton yelled to Bude. Blake seemed dead or insensible. 

Merton (he was ashamed of it presently) left the body of 
Blake alone; he plunged wildly in and out of the bracken, stil] 
shouting to Bude, and looking for that which he feared to find. 

B2 
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She could not be far off. He stumbled over rocks, into rabbit 
holes, he dived among the soaked bracken. Below and around 
he hunted, feverishly panting, then he set his face to the sheer 
cliff, to climb; she might be lying on some higher ledge, the 
shadow on the rocks was dark. At this moment Bude hailed him. 

‘Come down!’ he cried, ‘she cannot be there!’ 

‘Why not?’ he gasped, arriving at the side of Bude, who was 
stooping, with a lantern in his hand, over the body of Blake, 
which faintly stirred. 

‘Look!’ said Bude, lowering the lantern. 

Then Merton saw that Blake’s hands were bound down beside 
his body, and that the cords were fastened by pegs to the ground. 
His feet were fastened in the same way, and his mouth was 
stuffed full of wet seaweed. Bude pulled out the improvised gag, 
cut the ropes, turned the face upwards, and carefully dropped a 
little whisky from his flask into the mouth. Blake opened his 
eyes. 

‘Where are my poems ?’ he asked. 

‘Where is Miss Macrae?’ shrieked Merton in agony. 

‘Damn the midges,’ said Blake (his face was hardly recognis- 
able from their bites). ‘Oh, damn them all!’ He had fainted 
again. 

‘She has been carried off,’ groaned Merton. Bude and he did 
all that they knew for poor Blake. They rubbed his ankles and 
wrists, they administered more whisky, and finally got him to 
sit up. He scratched his hands over his face and moaned, but at 
last he recovered half-consciousness. No sense could be extracted 
from him, and, as the boat was now visible on its homeward track, 
Bude and Merton carried him down to the cove, anxiously 
waiting Mr. Macrae. 

He leaped ashore. 

‘Have you heard anything?’ asked Bude. 

‘They saw a boat on the loch about seven o’clock,’ said Mr. 
Macrae, ‘coming from the head of it, touching here, and then 
pulling west, round the cliff. They thought the crew Sabbath- 
breakers from the lodge at Alt Garbh. What’s that ?’ he cried, 
at last seeing Blake, who lay supported against a rock, his eyes 

shut. 

Merton rapidly explained. 

‘It is as I thought,’ said Mr. Macrae resolutely. ‘I knew it 
from the first. They have kidnapped her for a ransom. Let us 
go home.’ 
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Merton and Bude were silent ; they, too, had guessed, as soon 
as they discovered the condition of Blake. The girl was her father’s 
very life, and they admired his resolution, his silence. A gate was 
taken from its hinges, cloaks were strewn on it, and Blake was 
laid on this ambulance. 

Merton ventured to speak. 

‘May I take your boat, sir, across to the ferry, and send the 
fishermen from the village to search each end of the loch on 
their side? It is after midnight,’ he added grimly. ‘They will 
not refuse to go; it is Monday.’ 

‘I will accompany them,’ said Bude, ‘ with your leave, Mr. 
Macrae. Merton can search our side of the loch—he can borrow 
another boat at the village in addition to yours. You, at the 
Castle, can organise the measures for to-morrow.’ 

‘Thank you both,’ said Mr. Macrae. ‘I should have thought 
of that. Thank you, Mr. Merton, for the idea. I am a little 
dazed. There is the key of the boat.’ 

Merton snatched it, and ran, followed by Bude and four 
gillies, to the little pier where the boat was moored. He must 
be doing something for her, or go mad. The six men crowded 
into the boat, and pulled swiftly away, Merton taking the stroke 
oar. 
Meanwhile Blake was carried by four gillies towards the 
Castle, the men talking low to each other in Gaelic. Mr. Macrae 
walked silently in front. 

Such was the mournful procession that Lady Bude ran out to 
meet. She passed Mr. Macrae, whose face was set with an 
expression of deadly rage, and looked for Bude. He was not 
there. A gillie told her what they knew, and, with a convulsive 
sob, she followed Mr. Macrae into the Castle. 

‘Mr. Blake must be taken to his room,’ said Mr. Macrae. 
‘Benson, bring something to eat and drink. Lady Bude, I 
deeply regret that this thing should have troubled your stay with 
me. She has been carried off, Mr. Blake has been rendered un- 
conscious. Your husband and Mr. Merton are trying to find 
the track of the miscreants. You will excuse me, I must see to 
Mr. Blake.’ 

Mr. Macrae rose, bowed, and went out. He saw Blake 
carried to a bathroom in the observatory ; they undressed him 
and put him in the hot water. Then they put him to bed, and 
brought him wine and food. He drank the wine eagerly. 

‘We were set on suddenly from behind by fellows from a boat,’ 
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he said. ‘We saw them land and go up from the cove; they 
took us in the rear: they felled me and pegged me out. Have 
you my poems ?’ 

* Mr. Merton has the poems,’ said Mr. Macrae. ‘ What became 
of my daughter?’ 

‘I don’t know; I was unconscious.’ 

‘ What kind of boat was it?’ 

‘ An ordinary coble—a country boat.’ 

‘What kind of looking men were they ?’ 

‘Rough fellows with beards. .I only saw them when they 
first passed us at some distance. Oh, my head! Oh, damn! how 
these bites do sting! Get me some ammonia—you'll find it ina 
bottle on the dressing-table.’ 

Mr. Macrae brought him the bottle and a handkerchief. 
‘ That is all you know ?’ he asked. 

But Blake was babbling some confusion of verse and prose : 
his wits were wandering. 

Mr. Macrae turned from him, and bade one of the men watch 
him. He himself passed downstairs and into the hall, where 
Lady Bude was standing at the window, gazing to the north. 

‘Indeed, you must not watch, Lady Bude,’ said the millionaire. 
‘Let me persuade you to take something and go to bed. [I forget 
myself: I do not believe that you have dined.’ He himself sat 
down at the table, he ate and drank, and induced Lady Bude to 
join him. ‘ Now, do let me persuade you to go back and to try 
to sleep,’ said Mr. Macrae gently. ‘ Your husband is well accom- 
panied.’ 

‘It is not for him that I am afraid,’ said the lady, who was in 
tears. 

‘I must arrange for the day’s work,’ said the millionaire, and 
Lady Bude sighed and left him. 

‘ First,’ he said aloud, ‘we must get the doctor from Lairg to 
see Blake. Over forty miles.’ He rang. ‘Benson,’ he said to 
the butler, ‘order the tandem for seven. The yacht to have 
steam up at the same hour. Breakfast at half-past six.’ 

The millionaire then went to his own study, where he sat lost 
in thought. Morning had come before the sound of voices below 
informed him that Bude and Merton had returned. He hurried 
down ; their faces told him all. ‘ Nothing ?’ he asked calmly. 

Nothing! They had rowed along the loch sides, touching at 
every cottage and landing-place. They nad learned nothing. He 
explained his ideas for the day. 
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‘If you will allow me to go in the yacht, I can telegraph 
from Lochinver in all directions to the police,’ said Bude. 

‘We can use the wireless thing,’ said Mr. Macrae. ‘But if 
you would be so good, you could at least see the local police, and 
if anything occurred to you, telegraph in the ordinary way.’ 

‘Right,’ said Bude. ‘I shall now take a bath.’ 

‘You will stay with me, Mr. Merton,’ said Mr. Macrae. 

‘It is a dreadful country for men in our position,’ said Merton, 
for the sake of saying something. ‘ Police and everything so 
remote.’ 

‘It gave them their chance; they have waited for it long 
enough, I daresay. Have you any ideas ?’ 

‘They must have a steamer somewhere.’ 

‘That is why I have ordered the balloon, to reconnoitre the 
sea from,’ said Mr. Macrae. ‘ But they have had all the night to 
escape in. I think they will take her to America, to some rascally 
southern republic, probably.’ 

‘I had thought of the outer islands,’ said Merton, ‘ out behind 
the Lewis and the Long Island.’ 

‘We shall have them searched,’ said Mr. Macrae. ‘I can 
think of no more at present, and you are tired.’ 

Merton had slept ill and strangely on the night of Saturday ; 
on Sunday night, of course, he had never lain down. Unshaven, 
dirty, with haggard eyes, he looked as wretched as he felt. 

‘I shall have a bath, and then please employ me, it does not 
matter on what, as long as I am at work for—you,’ said Merton. 
He had nearly said ‘ for her.’ 

Mr. Macrae looked at him rather curiously. ‘ You are dying 
of fatigue,’ he said. ‘All your ideas have been excellent, but I 
cannot let you kill yourself. Ideas are what I want. You must 
stay with me to-day: I shall be communicating with London and 
other centres by the Giambresi machine; I shall need your 


advice, your suggestions. Now, do go to bed: you shall be called 


if you are needed.’ 

He wrung Merton’s hand, and Merton crept up to his bed- 
room. He took a bath, turned in, and was wrapped in all the 
blessedness of sleep. 

Before five o’clock the house was astir. Bude, in the yacht, 
steamed down the coast, touching at Lochinver, and wherever 
there seemed a faint hope of finding intelligence. But he learned 
nothing. Yachts and other vessels came and went (on Sundays, 
of course, more seldom), and if the heiress had been taken 
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straight to sea, northwards or west, round the Butt of Lewis, by 
night, there could be no chance of news of her. Returning, Bude 
learned that the local search parties had found nothing but the 
black ashes of a burned boat in a creek on the south side of the 
cliffs. There the captors of Miss Macrae must have touched, 
burned their coble, and taken to some larger and fleeter vessel. 
But no such vessel had been seen by shepherd, fisher, keeper, or 
gillie. The grooms arrived from Lairg, in the tandem, with the 
doctor and a rural policeman. Bude had telegraphed to Scotland 
Yard from Lochinver for detectives, and to Glasgow, Oban, 
Tobermory, Salen—in fact, to every place he thought likely—with 
minute particulars of Miss Macrae’s appearance and dress. All 
this Merton learned from Bude, when, long after luncheon time, 
our hero awoke suddenly, refreshed in body, but with the ghastly 
blank of misery and doubt before the eyes of his mind. 

‘I wired, said Bude, ‘on the off chance that yesterday’s 
storm might have deranged the wireless machine, and, by Jove, 
it is lucky I did. The wireless machine won’t work: not a word 
of message has come through. It is jammed or something. 
I met Donald McDonald, who told me.’ 

‘Have you seen our host yet ?’ 

‘No,’ said Bude ; ‘I was just going to him.’ 

They found the millionaire seated at a table, his head in his 
hands. On their approach he roused himself. 

‘Any news?’ he asked Bude, who shook his head. He 
explained how he had himself sent various telegrams, and Mr. 
Macrae thanked him. 

‘You did well,’ he said. ‘Some electric disturbance has cut 
us off from our London correspondent. We sent messages in the 
usual way, but there has been no reply. You sent to Scotland 
Yard for detectives, I think you said ?’ 

‘I did.’ 

‘ But, unluckily, what can London detectives do in a country 
like this?’ said Mr. Macrae. 

‘I told them to send one who had the Gaelic,’ said Bude. 

‘It was well thought of,’ said Mr. Macrae, ‘ but this was no 
local job. Every man for miles round has been examined, and 
accounted for. I hope you have slept well, Mr. Merton?’ he 
asked. 

‘Excellently. Can you not put me on some work if it is only 


to copy telegraphic despatches? But, by the way, how is 
Blake ? 
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‘The doctor is still with him,’ said Mr. Macrae; ‘a case of 
concussion of the brain, he says it is. But you go out and take 
the air: you must be careful of yourself.’ 

Bude remained with the millionaire, Merton sauntered out to 
look at the river: running water drew him like a magnet. By 
the side of the stream, on a woodland path, he met Lady Bude. 
She took his hand silently in her right, and patted it with her 
left. Merton turned his head away. 

‘What can I say to you?’ she asked. ‘Oh, this is too horrible, 
too cruel.’ 

‘If I had listened to you and not irritated her, I might have 
been with her, not Blake,’ said Merton, with keen regret. 

‘I don’t quite see that you would be any the better for 
concussion of the brain,’ said Lady Bude, smiling. ‘Oh, Mr. 
Merton, you must find her. I know how you have worked already. 
You must rescue her. Consider, this is your chance, this is your 
opportunity to do something great. Take courage!’ 

Merton answered, with a rather watery smile, ‘If I had Logan 
with me.’ 

‘With or without Lord Fastcastle, you must do it!’ said Lady 
Bude. 

They saw Mr. Macrae approaching them deep in thought and 
advanced to meet him. 

‘Mr. Macrae,’ asked Lady Bude suddenly, ‘have you had 
Donald with you long ?’ 

‘Ever since he was a lad in Canada,’ answered the millionaire. 
‘I have every confidence in Donald’s ability, and he-was for half 
a year with Gianesi and Giambresi, learning to work their 
system.’ 

Donald’s honesty, it was clear, he never dreamed of suspecting. 
Merton blushed, as he remembered that a doubt as to whether 
the engineer had been ‘got at’ had occurred to his own mind. 
For a heavy bribe (Merton had fancied) Donald might have been 
induced, perhaps by some Stock Exchange operator, to tamper 
with the wireless centre of communication. But, from Mr. 
Macrae’s perfect confidence, he felt obliged to drop this attractive 
hypothesis. 

They dined at the usual hour, and not long after dinner Lady 
Bude said good night, while her lord, who was very tired, soon 
followed her example. Merton and the millionaire paid a visit to 
Blake, whom they found asleep, and the doctor, having taken 
supper and accepted an invitation to stay all night, joined the two 
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other men in the smoking-room. In answer to inquiries about 
the patient, Dr. McTavish said, ‘It’s jist concussion, slight con- 
cussion, and nervous shoke. No that muckle the maiter wi’ him 
but a clour on the hairnspan, and- midge bites, forbye the dis- 
agreeableness o’ being clamped doon for a wheen hours in a wat 
tussock o’ bracken.’ 

This diagnosis, though not perfectly intelligible to Merton, 
seemed to reassure Mr. Macrae. 

‘ He’s a bit concetty, the chiel,” added the worthy physician, 
‘and it may be a day or twa or he judges he can leave his bed. 
Jist nervous collapse. But, bless ma soul, what’s thon?’ 

‘Thon’ had brought Mr. Macrae to his feet with a bound. It 
was the thrill of the electric bell which preluded to communica- 
tions from the wireless communicator! The instrument began to 
tick, and to emit its inscribed tape. 

‘Thank heaven,’ cried the millionaire, ‘now we shall have 
light on this mystery.’ He read the message, stamped his foot 
with an awful execration, and then, recovering himself, handed 
the document to Merton. ‘The message is a disgusting practical 
joke,’ he said. ‘Some one at the central agency is playing tricks 
with the instrument.’ 

+ ‘Am I to read the message aloud ?’ asked Merton. 

It was rather a difficult question, for the doctor was a 
perfect stranger to all present, and the matters involved were 
of an intimate delicacy, affecting the most sacred domestic 
relations. 

‘Dr. MacTavish,’ said Mr. Macrae, ‘ speaking as Highlander 
to Highlander, these are circumstances, are they not, under the 
seal of professional confidence ?’ 

The big doctor rose to his feet. 

‘They are, sir, but, Mr. Macrae, 1 am a married man. This 
sad business of yours, I say it with sorrow, will be the talk of the 
world to-morrow, as it is of the countryside to-day. If you will 
excuse me, I would rather know nothing, and be able to tell 
nothing, so I'll take my pipe outside with me.’ 

‘Not alone—don’t go alone, Dr. MacTavish, said Merton ; 
‘Mr. Macrae will need his telegraphic operator probably. Let 
me play you a hundred up at billiards.’ 

The doctor liked nothing better; soon the balls were rattling, 
while the millionaire was closeted alone with Donald McDonald 
and the wireless thing. 

After one game, of which he was the winner, the doctor, 
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with much delicacy, asked leave to go to bed. Merton conducted 
him to his room, and, returning, was hailed by Mr. Macrae. 

‘Here is the pleasant result of our communications,’ he said, 
reading aloud the message which he had first received. 

‘The Seven Hunters. August 9, 7.47 P.M. 

‘Do not be anxious about Miss Macrae. - She is in perfect 
health, and accompanied by three chaperons accustomed to move 
in the first circles. The one question is How Much? Sorry to 
be abrupt, but the sooner the affair is satisfactorily concluded the 
better. A reply through your Gianesi machine will find us, and 
will meet with prompt attention.’ 


‘A practical joke,’ said Merton. ‘The melancholy news has 
reached town through Bude’s telegrams, and somebody at the 
depét is playing tricks with the instrument.’ 

‘I have used the instrument to communicate that opinion to 
the manufacturers,’ said Mr. Macrae, ‘ but I lave had no reply.’ 

‘ What does the jester mean by heading his communication 
“The Seven Hunters ” ?’ asked Merton. 

‘The name of a real or imaginary public-house, I suppose ?’ 
said Mr. Macrae. 

At this moment the electric bell gave its signal, and the tape 
began to exude. Mr. Macrae read the message aloud ; it ran thus: 


‘No good wiring to Gianesi and Giambresi at headquarters. 
You are hitched on to us, and to nobody else. Better climb 
down. What are your terms?’ 


‘ This is infuriating,’ said Mr. Macrae. ‘It must be a practical 
joke, but how to reach the operators ?’ 

‘Let me wire to-morrow by the old-fashioned way,’ said 
Merton ; ‘I hear that one need not go to Lairg to wire. One can 
do that from Inchnadampf, much nearer. That is quicker than 
steaming to Lochinver.’ 

‘Thank you very much, Mr. Merton ; I must be here myself. 
You had better take the motor—trouble dazes a man—lI forgot 
the motor when I ordered the tandem this morning,’ 

‘Very good,’ said Merton, ‘ At what hour shall I start ?’ 

‘We all need rest ; let us say at ten o'clock.’ 

‘ All right,’ replied Merton. ‘Now do, pray, try to get a 
good night of sleep.’ 

Mr. Macrae smiled wanly: ‘I mean to force myself to read 
Emma, by Miss Austen, till the desired effect is produced.’ 
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Merton went to bed, marvelling at the self-command of the 
millionaire. He himself slept ill, absorbed in regret and darkling 
conjecture. 

After writing out several telegrams for Merton to carry, the 
smitten victim of enormous opulence sought repose. But how 
vainly! Between him and the pages which report the prosings 
of Miss Bates and Mr. Woodhouse intruded visions of his 
daughter, a captive, perhaps crossing the Atlantic, perhaps hidden 
—who knew ?—in a shieling or a cavern in the untrodden wastes 
of Assynt or of Lord Reay’s country. At last these appearances 
were merged in sleep. 


IV. Logan to the Rescue ! 


As Merton sped on the motor next day to the nearest tele- 
graph station, with Mr. Macrae’s sheaf of despatches, Dr. MacTavish 
found him a very dull companion. He named the lochs and hills, 
Quinag, Suilvean, Ben Mor, he dwelt on the merits of the trout 
in the lochs; he showed the melancholy improvements of the old 
Duke ;- he spoke of duchesses and of crofters, of anglers and 
tourists ; he pointed to the ruined castle of the man who sold the 
great Montrose—or did not sell him. Merton was irresponsive, 
trying to think. What was this mystery? Why did the wireless 
machine bring no response from its headquarters; or how could 
practical jokers have intruded into the secret chambers of Messrs. 
Gianesi and Giambresi? These dreams or visions of his own on 
the night before Miss Macrae was taken—were they wholly due 
to tobacco and the liver ? 

‘I thought I was awake,’ said Merton to himself, ‘when I was 
only dreaming about the crimson blot on the ceiling. Was I 
asleep when I saw the tartans go down the stairs? I used to 
walk in my sleep as a boy. It is very queer!’ 

‘Frae the top o’ Ben Mor,’ the doctor was saying, ‘on a fine 
day, they tell me, with a glass you can pick up ‘The Seven 
Hunters.” ’ 

‘Eh, what? I beg your pardon, I am so confused by this 
wretched affair. What did you say you can pick up?’ 

‘Just ‘‘The Seven Hunters,”’ said the doctor rather sulkily. 

‘And what are “The Seven Hunters ” ?’ 

‘ Just seven wee sma’ islandies ahint the Butt of Lewis. The 
maps ca’ them the Flanan Islands.’ 

Merton’s heart gave a thump. The first message from the 
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THE DISENTANGLERS. 13 


Gianesi invention was dated ‘The Seven Hunters.’ Here was 
a clue. 

‘ Are the islands inhabited ?’ asked Merton. 

‘ Just wi’ scarts and whaups, and maybe fishers drying their fish. 
And three men in a lighthouse on one of the isles,’ said the doctor. 

They now rushed up to the hotel and telegraph office of 
Inchnadampf. The doctor, after visiting the bar, went on in the 
motor to Lairg; it was to return for Merton, who had business 
enough on hand in sending the despatches. He was thinking 
over ‘ The Seven Hunters.’ It might be, probably was, a blind, or 
the kidnappers, having touched there, might have departed in 
any direction—to Iceland, for what he knew. But the name, 
‘The Seven Hunters,’ was not likely to have been invented by a 
practical joker in London. If not, the conspirators had really 
captured and kept to themselves Mr. Macrae’s line of wireless 
communications. How could that have been done? Merton 
bitterly regretted that his general information did not include 
electrical science. 

However, he had first to send the despatches. In one Mr. 
Macrae informed Gianesi and Giambresi of the condition of their 
instrument, and bade them send another at once with a skilled 
operator, and to look out for probable tamperers in their own 
establishment. This despatch was in a cypher which before he 
got the new invention, and while he used the old wires, Mr. 
Macrae had arranged with the electricians. The words of the 
despatch were therefore peculiar, and the Highland lass who 
operated, a girl of great beauty and modesty, at first declined to 
transmit the message. 

‘It’s maybe no proper, for a’ that I ken,’ she urged, and only 
by invoking a local person of authority, and using the name of 
Mr. Macrae very freely, could Merton obtain the transmission 
of the despatch. 

In another document Mr. Macrae ordered ‘ more motors’ and 
a dozen bicycles, as the Nabob of old ordered ‘more curricles.’ 
He also telegraphed to the Home Office, the Admiralty, the 
Hereditary Lord High Admiral of the West Coast, to Messrs. 
McBrain, of the steamers, and to every one who might have any 
aecess to the control of marine police or information. He wired 
to the police at New York, bidding them warn all American 
stations, and to the leading New York newspapers, knowing the 
energy, and inquiring, if imaginative, character of their reporters. 
Bude ought to have done all this on the previous day, but Bude’s 
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ideas were limited. Nothing, however, was lost, as America is not 
reached in forty-eight hours. The millionaire instructed Scotland 
Yard to warn all foreign ports, and left them carte-blanche as to 
the offer of a reward for the discovery of his missing daughter. 
He also put off all the guests whom he had been expecting at 
Castle Skrae. 

Merton was amazetl at the energy and intelligence of a 
paternal mind smitten by sudden grief. Mr. Macrae had even 
telegraphed to every London newspaper, and to the leading 
Scottish and provincial journals, ‘No Interviewers need Apply.’ 
Several hours were spent, as may be imagined, in getting off 
these despatches from a Highland rural office, and Merton tried 
to reward the fair operator. But she declined to accept a present 
for doing her duty, and expressed lively sympathy for the poor 
young lady who was lost. In a few days a diamond-studded watch 
and chain arrived for Miss MacTurk. 

Merton himself wired to Logan, imploring him, in the name 

of friendship, to abandon all engagements, and come to Inchna- 
dampf. Where kidnapping was concerned he knew that Logan 
must be interested, and might be useful ; but, of course, he could 
not invite him to Castle Skrae. Meanwhile he secured rooms for 
Logan at the excellent inn. Lady Fastcastle, he knew, was in 
England, brooding over her first-born, the Master of Fastcastle. 

Before these duties were performed the motor returned from 
Lairg, bearing the two London detectives, one disguised as a gillie 
(he was the detective who had the Gaelic), the other as a clergy- 
man of the Church of England. To Merton the latter whispered 
that he was to be an early friend of Mr. Macrae, come to comfort 
him on the first news of his disaster. As to the other, the gillie, 
Mr. Macrae was known to have been in want of an assistant to the 
stalker, and Duncan Mackay (of Scotland Yard) had accepted the 
situation. Merton approved of these arrangements; they were 
such as he would himself have suggested. 

‘ But I don’t see what we can do, sir,’ said the clerical detective 
(the Rev. Mr. Williams) ‘except perhaps find out if it was a put 
up thing from within.’ 

Merton gave him a succinct sketch of the events, and he 
could see that Mr. Williams already suspected Donald McDonald, 
the engineer. Merton, Mr. Williams, and the driver now got 
into the motor, and were followed by the gillie-detective and a 
man to drive in a dogceart hired from the inn. Merton ordered 
all answers to telegrams to be sent by boys on bicycles. 
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It was late ere he returned to Castle Skrae. There nothing 
of importance had occurred, except the arrival of more messages 
from the wireless machine. They insisted that Miss Macrae was 
in perfect health, but implored the millionaire to settle instantly, 
less anxiety for a father’s grief should undermine her constitution. 

Mr. Williams had a long interview with Mr. Macrae. It was 
arranged that he should read family prayers in the morning and 
evening. He left The Church Quarterly Review and numbers of 
The Expositor, The Guardian, and The Pilot in the hall with his: 
great coat, and on the whole his entry was very well staged. 
Duncan Mackay occupied a room at the keeper’s, who had only 
eight children. 

Mr. Williams asked if he might see Mr. Blake; he could 
impart religious consolation. Merton carried this message, in 
answer to which Blake, who was in bed very sulky and sleepy, 
merely replied, ‘ Kick out the hell hound.’ 

Merton was obliged to soften this rude message, saying that 
unfortunately Mr. Blake was of the older faith, though he had 
expressed no wish for the ministrations of Father McColl. 

On hearing this Mr. Williams merely sighed, as the Budes 
were present. He had been informed as to their tenets, and had 
even expressed a desire to labour for their enlightenment, by way 
of giving local colour. He had, he said, some stirring Protestant 
tracts among his clerical properties. Mr. Macrae, however, had 
gently curbed this zeal, so on hearing of Blake’s religious beliefs 
the sigh of Mr. Williams was delicately subdued. 

Dinner-time arrived. Blake did not appear; the butler said 
that he supported existence solely on dried toast and milk and 
soda-water. He was one of the people who keep a private 
clinical thermometer, and he sent the bulletin that his tempera- 
ture was 103. He hoped to come downstairs to-morrow. Mr. 
Williams gave the party some news of the outer world. He had 
brought the Scotsman, and Mr. Macrae had the gloomy 
satisfaction of reading a wildly inaccurate report of his misfortune. 
Correct news had not reached the Press, but deep sympathy was 
expressed. The melancholy party soon broke up, Mr. Williams 
conducting family prayers with much unction, after the Budes 
had withdrawn. 

In a private interview with the millionaire Merton told him 
how he had discovered the real meaning of ‘The Seven Hunters,’ 
whence the first telegram of the kidnappers was dated. Neither 
man thought the circumstance very important. 
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‘ They would hardly have ventured to name the islands if they 
had any idea of staying there,’ the millionaire said. ‘ Besides, any 
heartless jester could find the name on a map.’ 

This was obvious, but as Lady Bude was much to be pitied 
in the circumstances, Mr. Macrae determined to send her and 
Bude on the yacht, the Flora Macdonald, to cruise round the 
Butt of Lewis and examine the islets. Both Bude and his wife 
were devoted to yachting, and the isles might yield something 
in the way of natural history. 

Next day (Wednesday) the Budes steamed away, and there 
came many answers to the telegrams of Mr. Macrae, and*one 
from Logan to Merton. Logan was hard by, cruising with his 
cousin, Admiral Chirnside, at the naval manceuvres on the north- 
east coast. He would come to Inchnadampf at once. Mr. 
Macrae heard from Gianesi and Giambresi: Gianesi himself was 
coming with a fresh machine. Mr. Macrae wished it had been 
Giambresi, whom he knew; Gianesi he had never met. Condo- 
lences, of course, poured in from all quarters, even the most 
exalted. The German Emperor was truly sympathetic. But 
there was no news of importance. Several yachting parties had 
been suspected and examined; three young ladies at Oban, 
Applecross, and Tobermory had established their identity and 
proved that they were not Miss Macrae. 

All day the wireless machine was silent. Mr. Williams was 
shown all the rooms in the castle, and met Blake, who appeared 
at luncheon. Blake was most civil. He asked for a private 
interview with Mr. Macrae, who inquired whether his school 
friend, Mr. Williams, might share it? Blake was pleased to give 
them both all the information he had, though his head, he 
admitted, still rang with the cowardly blow that had stunned him. 
He was told of the discovery of the burned boat, and was asked 
whether it had approached from east or west, from the side of the 
Atlantic, or from the head of the sea loch. 

‘From Kinlocharty,’ he said; ‘ from the head of the loch—the 
landward side.’ This agreed with the evidence of the villagers on 
the other side of the sea loch. . 

Would he recognise the crew? He had only seen them at a 
certain distance, when they landed, but in spite of the blow on his 
head he remembered the black beard of one man, and the red 
beard of another. To be sure they might shave off their beards, 
yet these two he thought he could identify. Speaking to Miss 
Macrae as the men passed them, he had called one Donald Dubh, 
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or ‘ black,’ and the other Donald Ban, or fair.’ They carried 
heavy shepherds’ crooks in theirhands. Their dress was Lowland, 
but they wore unusually broad bonnets of the old sort, drooping 
over the eyes. Blake knew no more, except his anguish from the 
midges. 

He expressed his hope to be well enough to go away on 
Friday ; he would retire to the inn at Scourie, and try to perse- 
vere with his literary work. Mr. Macrae would not hear of this; 
as, if the miscreants were captured, Blake alone could have a_ 
chance of identifying them. To this Blake replied that, as long 
as Mr. Macrae thought that he might be useful, he was at his 
service. 

To Merton, Blake displayed himself in a new light. He said 
that he remembered little of what occurred after he was found at 
the foot of the cliff. Probably he was snappish and selfish ; he 
was suffering very much. His head, indeed, was still bound up, 
and his face showed how he had suffered. Merton shook hands 
with him, and said that he hoped Blake would forget his own 
behaviour, for which he was sincerely sorry. 

‘Oh, the chaff?’ said Blake. ‘ Never mind ; I dare say I played 
the fool. I have been thinking, when my brain would give me 
leave, as I lay in bed. Merton, you are a trifle my senior, and 
you know the world much better. I have lived in a writing 
and painting set, where we talked nonsense till it went to our 
heads, and we half believed it. And, to tell you the truth, the 
presence of women always sets me off. I ama humbug; I do 
not know Gaelic, but I mean to work away at my drama for 
all that. This kind of shock against the realities of life sobers 
a fellow.’ 

Blake spoke simply, in an unaffected manly way. 

‘ Semel insanivimus omnes !’ said Merton. 

‘ Nec lusisse judet, said Blake, ‘and the rest of it. I know 
there’s a parallel in the Greek Anthology, somewhere. I'll go and 
get my copy.’ 

He went into the observatory (they had been sitting on a 
garden seat outside), and Merton thought to himself: 

‘ He is not such a bad fellow. Not many of your young poets 
know anything but French.’ 

Blake seemed to have some difficulty in finding his Anthology 
At last he came out with rather a‘ carried’ look, as the Scots say, 
rather excited. 

‘Here it is,’ he said, and handed Merton the little volume, of 
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a Tauchnitz edition, open at the right page. Merton read the 
epigram. ‘ Very neat and good,’ he said. 

‘ Now, Merton,’ said Blake, ‘it is not usual, is it, for ministers 
of the Anglican sect to play the spy ?’ 

‘What in the world do you mean?’ asked Merton. ‘Oh, I 
guess, the Rev. Mr. Williams! Were you not told that his cure 
of souls is in Scotland Yard? I ought to have told you—I thought 
our host would have done so. What was the holy man doing?’ 

‘I was not told, said Blake; ‘1 suppose Mr. Macrae was too 
busy. So I was rather surprised, when I went into my room for 
my book, to find the clergyman examining my things and taking 
books out of one of my book boxes.’ 

‘Good heavens !’ exclaimed Merton. ‘ What did you do?’ 

‘I locked the door of the room, and handed Mr. Williams the 
key of my despatch box. ‘I have a few private trifles there,’ I 
said ; ‘the key may save you trouble.’ Then I sat down and wrote 
a note to Mr. Macrae, and rang the bell and asked the servant to 
carry the note to his master. Mr. Macrae came, and I explained 
the situation and asked him to be kind enough to order the motor, 
if he could spare it, or anything to carry me to the nearest inn. 

‘«T shall order it, Mr. Blake,” said Mr. Macrae, “ but it will be 
to remove this person, whom I especially forbade to molest any of 
my guests. I don’t know how I forgot to tell you who he is, a 
detective ; the others were told.” Mr. Macrae confounded himself 
in excuses. It was horribly awkward.’ 

‘ Horribly !’ said Merton. 

‘He rated the man for visiting his guests’ rooms without his 
knowledge. I dare say the parson has turned over all your things.’ 

Merton blenched. He had some of the correspondence of the 
Disentanglers with him—rather private matter, naturally. 

‘ He had not the key of my despatch box,’ said Merton. 

*‘ He could open it with a quill, I believe,’ said Blake. ‘They 
do—in novels.’ 

Merton felt very uneasy. ‘ What was the end of it?’ he asked. 

‘Oh, I said that if the man was within his duty the accident 
was only one of those which so singular a misfortune brings with 
it. I would stay while Mr. Macrae wanted me. I handed over 
my keys, and insisted that all my luggage and drawers and things 
should be examined. But Mr. Macrae would not listen to me, and 
forbade the fellow to enter any of the bedrooms.’ 


*‘Begad, I'll go and look at my own despatch box,’ said 
Merton. 
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‘I shall sit in the shade,’ said Blake. 

Merton did examine his box, but could not see that any of the 
papers had been disarranged. Still, as the receptacle was full of 
family secrets he did not feel precisely comfortable. Going out 
on the lawn he met Mr. Macrae, who took him into a retired 
place and told him what had occurred. 

‘I had given the man the strictest orders not to invade the 
rooms of any of my guests,’ he said; ‘it is too odious.’ 

The Rev. Mr. Williams, being indisposed, dined alone in his 
room that night; so did Blake, who was still far from well. 

The only other incident was that Donald McDonald and the 
new gillie, Duncan Mackay, were reported to be ‘lying around in 
a frightfully dissolute state.’ Donald was a sober man, but 
Mackay, he explained next morning, proved to be his long-lost 
cousin, hence the revel. Mackay, separately, stated that he had 
made Donald intoxicated for the purpose of eliciting any guilty 
secret which he might possess. But whisky had elicited nothing. 

On the whole the London detectives had not been entirely a 
success. Mr. Macrae therefore arranged to send both of them 
back to Lairg, where they would strike the line, and return to the 
metropolis. 

Merton had casually talked of Logan (Lord Fastcastle) to Mr. 
Macrae on the previous evening, and mentioned that he was now 
likely to be at Inchnadampf. Mr. Macrae knew something of 
Logan, and before he sped the parting detectives, asked Merton 
whether he thought that he might send a note to Inchnadampf 
inviting his friend to come and bear him company? Merton 
gravely said that in such a crisis as theirs he thought that Logan 
would be extremely helpful, and that he was a friend of the Budes. 
Perhaps he himself had better go and pick up Logan and inform 
him fully as to the mysterious events? As Mr. Gianesi was also 
expected from London on that day (Thursday) to examine the 
wireless machine, which had been silent, Mr. Macrae sent off 
several vehicles, as well as the motor that carried the detectives. 
Merton drove the tandem himself. 

Merton found Logan, with his Spanish bull-dog, Bouncer, 
loafing outside the hotel door at Inchnadampf. He greeted 
Merton in a state of suppressed glee; the whole adventure was 
much to the taste of the scion of Restalrig. Merton handed him 
Mr. Macrae’s letter of invitation. 

‘Come !—won’t I come? Rather!’ said Logan. 

‘Of course we must wait to rest the horses,’ said Merton. 
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‘The motor has gone on to Lairg, carrying two detectives who 


have made a pretty foozle of it, and it will bring back an 
electrician.’ 


‘ What for?’ asked Logan. 

‘I must tell you the whole story,’ said Merton. ‘ Let us walk 
a little way—too many gillies and people loafing about here.’ 

They walked up the road and sat down by little Loch Awe, 
the lochan on the way to Alt-na-gealgach. Merton told all the 
tale, beginning with his curious experiences on the night before 
the disappearance of Miss Macrae, and ending with the dismissal 
of the detectives. He also confided to Logan the importance of 
the matter to himself, and entreated him to be serious. 

Logan listened very attentively. 

When Merton had ended, Logan said, ‘Old boy, you were the 
making of me: you may trust me. Serious it is. A great deal of 
capital must have been put into this business.’ 

‘A sprat to catch a whale,’ said Merton. ‘You mean about 
nobbling the electric machine? How could that be done?’ 

‘That—and other things. I don’t know how the machine was 
nobbled, but it could not be done cheap. Would you mind telling 
me your dreams again ?’ 

Merton repeated the story. 

Logan was silent. 

‘ Do you see your way ?’ asked Merton. 

‘I must have time to think it out,’ said Logan. ‘It is rather 
mixed. When was Bude to return from his cruise to “ The Seven 
Hunters ” ?’ 

‘ Perhaps to-night,’ said Merton. ‘We cannot be sure. She 
is a very swift yacht, the Flora Macdonald.’ 

‘Tl think it all over; Bude may give us a tip.’ 

No more would Logan say, beyond asking questions, which 
Merton could not answer, about the transatlantic past of the 
vanished heiress. 

They loitered back towards the hotel and lunched. The room 
was almost empty, all the guests of the place were out fishing. 
Presently the motor returned from Lairg, bringing Mr. Gianesi 
and a large box of his electrical appliances. Merton rapidly told 
him all that he did not already know through Mr. Macrae’s 
telegrams. He was a reserved man, rather young, and beyond 
thanking Merton, said little, but pushed on towards Castle Skrae 
in the motor. ‘Some other motors,’ he said, ‘had arrived, and 
were being detrained at Lairg.’ They came later. 
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Merton and Logan followed in the tandem, Logan driving ; 
they had handed to Gianesi a sheaf of telegrams for the million- 
aire. As to the objects of interest on the now familiar road, 
Merton enlightened Logan, who seemed as absent-minded as 
Merton had been when instructed by Dr. MacTavish. As they 
approached the Castle, Merton observed, from a height, the Flora 
Macdonald steaming into the sea loch. 

‘Let us drive straight down to the cove and meet them,’ he 
said. 

They arrived at the cove just as the boat from the yacht 
touched the shore. The Budes were astonished and delighted to 
see their old friend, Logan, and his hound, Bouncer, a tawny 
black muzzled, bow-legged hero, was admired by Lady Bude. 

Merton rapidly explained. ‘Now, what tidings?’ he asked. 

The party walked aside on the shore, and Bude swiftly 
narrated what he had discovered. 

‘They have been there,’ he said. ‘ We drew six of the islets 
blank, including the islet of the lighthouse. The men there had 
seen a large yacht, two ladies and a gentleman from it had visited 
them. They knew no more. Desert places, the other isles are, 
full of birds. On the seventh isle we found some Highland 
fishermen from the Lewis in a great state of excitement. They 
had only landed an hour before to pick up some fish they had 
left to dry on the rocks. They had no English, but one of our 
crew had the Gaelic, and interpreted in Scots. Regular Gaels, 
they did not want to speak, but I offered money, gold, let them 
see it. Then they took us to a cave. Do you know Mackinnon’s 
cave in Mull, opposite Iona ?’ 

‘ Yes, drive on!’ said Merton, much interested. 

‘ It’s like that ; inside it was pitched an empty corrugated iron 
house, quite new, and another, on the further side, outside the 
cave.’ 

‘I picked up this in the interior of the cave,’ said Lady 
Bude. 

‘This’ was a golden hairpin of peculiar make. 

‘That’s the kind of hairpin she wears,’ said Lady Bude. 

‘ By Jove!’ said Merton and Logan in one voice. 

‘But that was all,’ said Bude. ‘There was no other trace, 
except that plainly people had been coming and going, and living 
there. They had left some empty bottles, and two entire 
champagne bottles. We tasted it, it was excellent! The Lewis 

men, who had not heard of the affair, could tell nothing more, 
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except, what is absurd, that they had lately seen a dragon flying 
over the empty sea. A dragon volant—did you ever hear such 
nonsense? The interpreter pronounced it ‘‘draigon.” He had 
not too much English himself.’ 

‘The Highlanders are so delightfully superstitious,’ said Lady 
Bude. 

Logan opened his lips to speak, but said nothing. 

‘I don’t think we should keep Mr. Macrae waiting,’ said Lady 
Bude. 

‘If Bude will take the reins,’ said Merton, ‘you and he can 
be atthe Castle in no time. We shall walk.’ 

‘Excuse me a moment,’ said Logan. ‘A word with you Bude.’ 
He took Bude aside, uttered a few rapid sentences, and then 
helped Lady Bude into the tandem. Bude followed, and drove 
away. 

‘Is your secret to be kept from me?’ asked Merton. 

‘Well, old boy, you never told me the mystery of the Emu’s 
feathers! Secret for secret. Out with it: how did the feathers 
help you, if they did help you, to find out my uncle, the 
Marquis? Gifgaff, as we say in Berwickshire. Out with your 
Emu! and I'll produce my dragon volant, tail and all.’ 

Merton was horrified. The secret of the Emu’s feathers 
involved the father of Lady Fastcastle, of his old friend’s wife, in 
a very distasteful way. Logan, since his marriage, had never 
shown any curiosity in the matter. His was a joyous nature; no 
one was less of a self-tormentor. 

‘Well, old fellow,’ said Merton, ‘keep your dragon, and I'll 
keep my emu.’ 

‘I won’t keep him long, I assure you, said Logan. ‘Only for 
a day or two, I dare say; then you'll know; sooner perhaps. But, 
for excellent reasons, I asked Bude and Lady Bude to say nothing 
about the hallucination of these second-sighted Highland fishers. 
I have a plan. I think we shall run in the kidnappers. Keep 
your pecker up: you shall be in it!’ 

With this promise, and with Logan’s jovial confidence (he 
kept breaking into laughter as he went), Merton had to be satisfied, 
though in no humour for laughing. 

‘I’m working up to my dénowement,’ Logan said. ‘Tremen- 
dously dramatic! You shall be on all through: I am keeping the 
fat for you, Merton. It is no bad thing for a young man to render 
the highest possible services to a generous millionaire, especially 
in the circumstances.’ 
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‘You're rather patronising,’ said Merton, a little hurt. 

‘No, no,’ said Logan. ‘I have played second fiddle to you 
often: do let me take command this time—or, at all events, wait 
till you see my plot unfolded. Then you can take your part, or 
leave it alone, or modify to taste. Nothing can be fairer.’ 

Merton ‘admitted that these proposals were loyal, and worthy 
of their old and tried friendship. 

‘Un dragon volant, flying over the empty sea!’ said Logan. 
‘The Highlanders beat the world for fantastic visions, and the 
Islanders beat the Highlanders. But, look here, am I too in- 
quisitive ? The night when we first thought of the Disentanglers 
you said there was—somebody. But I understood that she and 
you were of one mind, and that only parents and poverty were in 
the way. And now, from what you told me this morning at 
Inchnadampf, it seems that there is no understanding between 
you and this lady, Miss Macrae.’ 

‘There is none,’ said Merton. ‘I tried to keep my feelings to 
myself—I’m ashamed to say that I doubt if I succeeded.’ 

‘Any chance?’ asked Logan, putting his arm-in Merton’s in 
the old schoolboy way. 

‘I would rather not speak about it,’ said Merton. ‘I had 
meant to go myself on the Monday. Then came the affair of 
Sunday night,’ and he sighed. 

‘Then the somebody before was another somebody ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Merton, turning rather red. 

‘Men have died and the worms have eaten them, but not for 
love,’ muttered Logan. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Napoleon’s — Weird. 


CHAPTER. I. 


CHARLEROI. 


T was nearing the eve of Waterloo when the erstwhile conqueror 
of the world stayed a space at Charleroi to break a toilsome 
journey. He was beginning to feel toil of mind and body. He 
was dimly conscious of impending disaster, fully conscious of a 
sense of dull weight—the sense that helped to bear him down in 
the coming battle. The iron will, the dauntless courage, the 
pitiless ambition that held men’s lives and women’s reputations 
as mere stepping-stones for his unfaltering stride; nay, more, 
that scrupled not in the retreat from Leipzig to doom vast numbers 
of his best troops to the cruel death-struggles of the burning 
bridge and the river—all these, so strange a complement to the 
emotional, even hysterical, .side of his nature, had suffered a 
wondrous sinking since the day when he was carried to Elba, 
there to plot and hope, and finally outwit his then too indolent 
captors. One who saw him at Charleroi, who knew and loved 
him, noted this change, and years afterwards thus recorded his 
impressions: ‘After having passed the Sambre at Charleroi 
Napoleon, wishing to see the troops on the march, ascended the 
high ground which commands the right bank whence they came ; 
and, as the road is very narrow, when he stopped he took his 
station at the entrance of a large court, caused a chair to be 
brought, in which he sat down, and soon fell into a profound sleep. 
It would be impossible without being present to form a just idea 
of the enthusiasm manifested by the soldiers, and I cannot 
express the indignation which possessed me when I saw that 
these vivats, these cries of joy, noble and energetic translation of 
the Roman gladiators’ ‘‘ Morituri te salutamus, Cesar,” were no 
more able to wake him when he fell asleep than they were to 
keep him awake when they first broke forth.’ What Colonel 
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de Baudas, writer of the foregoing words, did not know was the 
terrible experience that Napoleon suffered, not for the first time, 
while he slept. His sleep at first was heavy and dreamless, but 
by steady relentless degrees there stole upon him the weird sensa- 
tion of being wide awake, though with part of his consciousness 
he knew full well that he was fast asleep. From uneasiness his 
feeling drew near to terror; the sleeping Emperor repeated again 
and again to himself that he was indeed asleep, then strove vehe- 
mently to wake himself, and finally, still wraptin sleep, but aware 
of exhaustion, as of a waking man,:from his vain struggles, resigned 
himself in something like despair to the scourges of dreamland. 
These came surely but slowly, and even in the deep fateful 
slumber which approached the limits of trance the sleeper 
consciously longed that what creatures of sleep were to come to 
him might come quickly, and resented the ordered measure with 
which shapeless clouds, charged somehow with dread, began to 
take upon themselves a half-defined form and pressure ; and he 
resented it the more because he felt in his heart of hearts what 
presentment they would finally put on. As the things, yet 
confused and fleeting, were clearly taking with a damnable delay 
their appointed seeming, he heard himself crying in his dream, 
‘Not that! I have seen it before. Not that!’ 

Slowly, slowly, the floating masses of mist crept together and 
joined, even as drops of mercury draw near each other and form 
one globule ; and then, as if through a veil of gauze, he saw the 
very scene he had dreaded to see—the moat of an old castle 
tenanted by a strange assemblage. The place was lighted by 
torches, which threw sinister and flickering gleams upon the 
shadowy forms of soldiers and officers. Facing these ill-omened 
figures stood impassive a young man, slender and graceful, with 
his face in deep shadow. There was a low muttering among the 
soldiers and their officers, but no articulate words reached the 
sleeper, who almost on the moment heard the rattle of muskets 
handled and moved. At that very instant a light that came 
neither from the torches, nor, it seemed, from any human source, 
fell straight on the face of the prisoner, who, still motionless, fixed 
his eyes, lustrous with a mingling of contempt and menace, full 
upon the answering eyes of the dreamer. Those eyes, schooled 
to be part of an impenetrable mask, betrayed for once, as the 
sleeper felt with impotent fury, the terrible conflict raging in his 
heart and brain. Again the rattle of muskets, a word of command, 
a flash along the line of soldiers, and then a report which sounded 
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in the ears of the sleeper like the crack of doom, and in a moment 
brought him—pale, shaken, exhausted, but broad awake—to his 
feet. 

* Iddio!’ he cried to himself. ‘Thesecondtime! I saw him 
once before. I saw the whole scene ; and then, still in my dream, 
the Red Man warned me that his death would be soon avenged. 
The Red Man! Is he, too, the creation of adream? One may 
dream awake as asleep! I never saw him in life; and yet well 
I know that, feature for feature, his face was that I have just 
looked on. How pale he looked, how threatening! Bah! 
Dreams are dreams; there is work afoot for waking brains and 
bodies.’ 

The Emperor mastered himself; and when he called up 
Colonel de Baudas his hand and voice were steady as ever, and 
his lineaments showed no trace of the torments of his dream. 





CHAPTER II. 
WATERLOO. 


THE day of Waterloo came, and the dawn found the two great 
armaments drawn up against each other. An hour earlier the 
British soldiers had stood to arms with a quiet precision which con- 
trasted curiously with the rattle of drums and blare of trumpets to 
the accompaniment of which the French formed their columns. 
‘The ground,’ to quote Mr. H. R. Clinton, ‘ was so saturated that 
the rapid movements of cavalry and artillery were impossible till 
the sun had to some extent dried up the fields. On this being 
reported to Napoleon—who had no suspicion that the Prussians 
were to advance on his flank, and that every minute was 
precious—he let the early hours pass in inaction, and at eight 
o’clock his troops were formed for a grand parade, to depress the 
spirits of the motley host opposite, to gratify the Emperor’s love 
of display, and raise the enthusiasm of his veterans to the utmost.’ 
There was, however, another reason for the Emperor’s inaction— 
the unaccustomed weight that lay ov him, body and mind, and that 
later on was strong to make him fly ingloriously instead of falling 
covered with glory in the midst of his Old Guard. Far otherwise 
was it with Wellington. Early in the morning as Alava, acting 
as his aide-de-camp, was on his way to join the great commander, 
he thought to himself, ‘I wonder how he feels and looks with 
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Napoleon opposite!’ Shortly afterwards Wellington came up 
and called cheerily to Alava, ‘Well, how did you like the ball 
last night?’ Then he put up his glass, swept the enemy’s 
ground, and, turning again to Alava, said, ‘That fellow little 
thinks what a confounded licking he'll get before the day is 
over!’ 

The history of that day of portent is thoroughly well known, 
although authorities still differ on certain details; notably as to 
whether or not Wellington had forgotten the troops placed far 
to the right and never brought into action. The better opinion 
would seem to be that they were not forgotten, but were placed 
and kept there designedly in case Napoleon tried, by way of Hal, 
to seize suddenly upon Brussels. Be that as it may be, it is 
surely permissible to pass on to the closing scenes of the vast 
contest, when the French position was becoming hopeless, and to 
Ney’s entreaty for more infantry Napoleon could only answer, 
‘Where am I to get them? Would you have me make them ?’ 

It was about this time that a fantastic shadow, thrown no one 
could discern whence, seemed, in the red rays of the falling sun, 
to creep gradually near to the Emperor. Closer and closer it 
came, and some of the Old Guard, watching it with pale and 
anxious looks, fancied that they saw it, when nearly touching 
Napoleon’s feet, leap suddenly up as if to whisper to the Corsican, 
and then vanish into space. The veterans shuddered, and some 
crossed themselves as they murmured, so low that their Chief 
could not catch the merest whisper, ‘The Red Man!’ 

Then at last, after Bliicher had brought up his army, the rout 
began; Napoleon himself rallied the shattered Middle Guard. 
It was in the continuing stress of the exaltation which then 
supported him that he uttered the noble words, ‘We must die on 
the field of battle!’ Had he interpreted them into deeds he had 
found a glorious ending ; but even as they left his lips he suddenly 
reeled as if about to fall, and recovering himself, but with a 
pallid and contorted face, and with eyes that seemed to gaze upon 
something beyond human ken, he clutched at the arm of the 
officer nearest him, and, pointing to another officer a little further 
off, gasped rather than cried, ‘Who? Ah! who is that?’ 
‘Sire!’ answered the officer, not a little moved by the strange 
indisposition of his Master, and still giving him a supporting 
arm, ‘ that is’—naming him—‘ one of the most brilliant of your 
recent captains.’ The fixed glare in the Emperor's eyes slowly 
faded, giving place to something like the keen glance of old, while 
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he removed his hand from the officer’s arm and said in low but 
distinct speech, ‘Just Heaven! So it is!’ Then his head fell 
upon his breast, and he muttered to himself in broken tones, 
‘So it is, so itis! And yet—the Devil himself could not deceive 
me in this—it was his face, his face again! -And this time it is 
vo dream! Shall I never be quit of him?’ He stood awhile in 
his familiar attitude of meditation, with the air of one revolving 
in his mind dreadful matters and forebodings. When he raised 
his head again the steadiness in his eyes was changed for a look 
of vacillation, some thought even of fear; while he drowned for 
ever his finer and better resolution of but a few minutes back in a 
kind of whispered shriek on the words, ‘ All is lost! Let us fly !’ 
And therewith he set off at a gallop, accompanied by his immediate 
following. 

In the time during which, after this flight suddenly thought 
on, he lingered at Malmaison, the old castle of Richelieu and 
the death-place of Josephine, the thick-coming fancies in his 
mind were not a whit assuaged. He sat musing, always musing ; 
and, to judge from his face and attitude, always heavily, painfully. 
‘Marshal Vorwirts’ had laid his plans for a retribution signal, 
appropriate, terrible. Had it been carried out Napoleon would 
have still missed a glorious end to his wondrous career, but the 
short shrift he had dealt out to another would at least have saved 
him the lingering wretchedness and squalor of St. Helena. 
Even the much-enduring and greatly devising Bliicher, how- 
ever, could not fight against Fate. His plan, indeed, was well 
laid. Its object was to capture Napoleon, to take him to 
Vincennes, and to have him shot on the very spot, at the very 
time that marked the illegal trial and the murder of the Duc 
D’Enghien. It was just before this scheme was about to be 
carried into execution that, again in the rays of the setting sun, 
the sentries fancied that they saw a red shadow gliding towards 
the castle, and, as they again muttered in terror ‘The Red Man!’ 
disappearing noiselessly, as if absorbed into the massy walls. 
Some who were lodged hard by the rooms of the fallen Chief 
declared afterwards that they heard voices, Napoleon’s and 
another, shrill and piercing, raised in question and answer, but 
no word could they distinguish. Only—but this, to be sure, was 
by the light of after-events—one of them was wont to declare in 
later years that, shrill as the strange voice was, it yet carried 
with it a note of solemn warning. 

It was within a day or two of this that Blicher, in pursuance 
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of his plan, sent Major Colomb with the 8th Hussars and two 
battalions of foot to secure the bridge of Chaton on the Seine, 
a little lower down than Malmaison. He was too late; for in 
consequence, Napoleon’s soldiers said, of the Red Man’s warning, 
the Prince of Eckmiihl had sent General Becker to destroy the 
bridge. There was no other crossing for miles and miles, and 
Napoleon, within eight hundred yards of those who had come 
to capture him, was safe from the calculated punishment imagined 
by Blicher. by 
The news was brought to the conquered chief, and for a time 
roused him from his apathy. He rose from his chair; he advanced 
to the group of officers who had brought him the welcome tidings ; 
the smile that had won so many hearts of men and women played 
once more on his features. He pulled the nearest officer by the 
ear, avd, uttering congratulations to them and to himself, he 
offered his snuff-box to the company. His smile grew radiant, 
and, still standing surrounded by the faithful group, he spoke with 
a brightness to which he had long been a stranger, and fell into 
one of his old commonplace jokes. ‘So, he said, ‘old Marshal 
Forwards has been sent backwards for once—or, rather, it is his 
stupid instruments who have been outwitted. Outwitted! ay,’ 
he continued ; ‘ why, it is a good omen, gentlemen. Who knows 
but it may indicate that our star is to rise again; that the 
great army shall yet reassemble, and the wide plains ring with 
the cry of “Live the Emperor”? Inquire, gentlemen; see if 
there may be not an astrologer about these parts. I would fain 
have this confirmed by the signs that never fail.’ Almost 
as the words left his lips his face and figure suddenly became 
rigid, his smile seemed swept away, his eyes lost their lustre, 
and once again seemed to gaze hideously, fearfully, into vacancy. 
He raised his right arm, and pointed with his finger into empty 
space. So he stood motionless for a few moments, and then, 
never changing his fixed, dull stare, he spoke in a low hoarse voice 
these whirling words: ‘Do you not see him, you? You must— 
it cannot but be! Look! look! There he stands, pale as in 
death, threatening as doom! Do you not know him? It is he 
again! He, the avenger! He, D’Enghien! See, his lips move, 
but he utters no sound! See again! He lifts three fingers from 
one hand, and points to them with the other. It means he will 
come a third time—it will be > He broke off, and his voice 
changed for a brief space to an echo of its old music, but 
also to a tone of entreaty. He seemed to address the thing 
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that was invisible to the others. ‘Why do you haunt me 
thus?’ he said in accents that seemed heavy with unshed 
tears. ‘ Why do you look at me so threateningly? I would have 
pardoned you; I would have given you power, honour. It is not 
on me your wrath should fall. It was Talleyrand who——’ He 
suddenly recoiled, as if the unseen visitant had blasted him with 
a look. ‘It was Talleyrand!’ he cried again in a voice changed 
to harshest discord. Then again, with a shriek that seemed to 
chill those that heard it, ‘Talleyrand!’ And on the word the 
Corsican fell—helpless, writhing, foaming at the mouth—into 
the arms of his attendants. 





CHAPTER III. 


ST. HELENA. 


THE deportation to St. Helena came all too soon for the fallen 
Emperor. His behaviour before and partly during the voyage was 
so eccentric as to give rise in some minds to a suspicion that his 
mind had never recovered, possibly might never recover, the shock 
of his defeat. When Sir George Cockburn, on August 31, 1843, sat 
to poor Haydon the painter, Haydon, having asked permission, 
plied him with questions, of which the first was, ‘Why did you 
think meanly of Napoleon?’ Sir George answered, ‘I'll tell you. 
When I went to him with Lord Keith, I went prepared to admire 
him. He behaved violently ; said I should pass over his cadavre, 
that he would not go to St. Helena, and so forth. . . . I came 
at the hour next day to take him on board the Bellerophon, 
prepared to use force and ready even for bloodshed. To my 
utter wonder he skipped away, and went on board without a word. 
After all those threats, what do you think of that? At dinner he 
talked indecently before women, and burst forth and gave me a 
whole history of his Egyptian campaign, puffing himself grossly— 
in fact, he would talk of nothing but himself. When we got to 
St. Helena we rode out to choose a situation. He wished to have 
the house in which a family were, instantly. I explained that 
a week’s notice was only decent. He said he could sleep under 
a tent. As they rode down the hill I showed him the room 
I meant to occupy. Napoleon said, ‘‘That is the very room I 
should like” ; so it was given up to him. Then he complained of 
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the sentries. They were withdrawn and sergeants put in their 
place. Then he complained of them, and gave his honour, if they 
were removed, he would never violate his limits. I yielded, and that 
very night he went into the town. He then asked for the 4,000 
napoleons taken from him, which was granted ; and he bought up 
all the gold lace and green baize in the town to dress up his 
suite, and spent days in carving and arranging this gold lace.’ 
In such a frame of mind, whether real or partly, at any rate, 
assumed in the hope of lulling his captors back to the indolent 
carelessness they had shown at Elba, did General Bonaparte begin 
his enforced residence at St. Helena. 

Throughout the voyage to St. Helena he enjoyed a welcome 
freedom from the dreams and visions which had erstwhile 
tormented him. One strange appearance, or fancied appear- 
ance, there was indeed as the Northumberland made her way 
to St.. Helena, but this touched not the exile. One evening 
at sunset a group of British sailors exchanging yarns and 
tobacco were disturbed by a sudden exclamation and movement on 
the part of one of their number. -This was a certain Scot who 
for some reason, or none, was credited with the gift of second 
sight, and was therefore looked on by some callous spirits as an 
impostor—which was unfair, since he never himself spoke or boasted 
of the gift—and by others less hardened and more superstitious 
regarded as one who saw more than it is given to most men to 
see. Whatever differences of opinion there were in the party 
assembled, all fell to silence when the Highlander—for such he 
was—uttered a low cry and pointed ominously to a certain part 
of the deck close to them. The bystanders could not but follow 
the direction of his eye and finger. Some saw, or affected to see, 
nothing ; others appeared to be strangely affected and disturbed, 
and a murmur went round of ‘The Red Shadow! Look! The 
Shadow!’ ‘Yon’s nae shadow,’ said the Scots sightseer in hoarse, 
dull tones ; and these were the only words he spoke. With rapt 
eyes he watched the thing as it crept close and closer to the 
sleeping-cabin, the only room on the Northwmberland reserved 
for Bonaparte’s privacy, whither the captive had some little time 
before retired. Whispers passed among the group on deck. 
‘See!’ muttered one of the more impressible tars, ‘ it draws 
nearer and nearer to the General’s cabin!’ and, ‘See again,’ 
whispered another, ‘it is goingin!’ Yet a third murmur chimed 
in with ‘ Nay! it stops—it wavers!’ then, with an oath, ‘It has 
disappeared—where?’ On the last words the Highlander, 
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without a warning cry or movement, fell back, stiff and rigid, 
into the arms of his nearest companion. Nor was it without 
difficulty that he was revived by doses of rum, then the sailor’s 
panacea. 

The knowledge of this affair came to the ears of the captain, 
by whose orders it was kept entirely a secret from General 
Bonaparte. If the Red Shadow was indeed identical with the Red 
Man, it would seem that on this occasion he came, not as one to 
give warning, counsel, or menace, but simply as a watcher. 

Beyond this incident there was nothing noteworthy in the 
voyage, except the variableness of the Corsican’s moods and 
behaviour, and the various opinions concerning him expressed in 
strictest secrecy among themselves by the officers of the ship. 

When he had taken up his abode at St. Helena, after the 
burst of petulant activity described by Sir George Cockburn, 
there came upon him, along with the enforced monotony of 
outward life, a dull brooding habit. This was broken, now by 
vehement fits of depression, now by grandiloquent outbursts, in 
both of which the hysterical side of the Southerner’s nature was 
clearly to be seen. For a long time his flat existence suffered no 
change from a recurrence of those dreams and visions which had 
formerly beset him. So much was this the case that he had well- 
nigh forgotten their existence and their cause. The immediate 
instrument through which they recurred to him was Barry 
O’Meara, who was, before the Bellerophon left Torbay, requested 
by Napoleon, through the Duke of Rovigo, to become the great 
captive’s body-surgeon. The appointment, with certain stipula- 
tions made by O’Meara, was confirmed by the British Govern- 
ment, and Barry O’Meara was installed at St. Helena as General 
Bonaparte’s surgeon. Like many another Irishman, O’Meara was 
entertaining, variable of mood, inaccurate, warm-hearted, and 
indiscreet. He it was who in conversation with Bonaparte 
brought forward the subject of the Duc D’Enghien. As far as 
the audacity of mooting such a subject was concerned, there 
was no doubt some excuse for the Irishman in that the 
Corsican’s tendency to familiar talk with his subordinates, the 
terrible solitude, varied only by the Governor’s insect-like 
pertinacity in constant worrying, and, it may be added, the 
sympathy between certain phases of the Irish and of the Southern 
mind and temperament—all this, one may say, combined to 
encourage a curious and not too tactful personage in what on the 
face of it was a strange liberty. The exile had talked freely on 
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all kinds of subjects with his doctor, who has recorded some very 
interesting instances of such unembarrassed conversations. One 
fragment is worth quoting, if only because, taken along with 
the well-known and equally well-mannered rebuke to the man 
of science in Egypt, it is a good answer to those who seem 
to think that because Napoleon was not a model of virtue, or, 
according to some, was actually a monster of wickedness, there- 
fore he must also have been that monster in the true sense of the 
word, an atheist. Here is the speech in question: ‘There is a 
link between animals and the Deity. Man is merely a more 
perfect animal than the rest. He reasons better. But how do we 
know that animals have not a language of their own? My 
opinion is that it is presumption in us to say ‘‘ No” because we do 
not understand them. A horse has memory, knowledge, and love. 
He knows his master from the servants, though the latter are more 
constantly with him. I had a horse myself who knew me from 
any other person, and manifested, by capering and proudly 
marching with his head erect when I was on his back, his know- 
ledge that he bore a person superior to the others by whom he 
was surrounded. Neither would he allow any other person to 
mount him, except one groom who constantly took care of him, 
and when ridden by [this groom] his motions were far different, 
and such as seemed to say that he was conscious he bore an 
inferior. When I lost my way I was accustomed to throw the 
reins down his neck, and he always discovered it in places where 
I, with all my observation and boasted superior knowledge, could 
not. Who can deny the sagacity of dogs? There is a link 
between all animals. Plants are so many animals who eat and 
drink, and there are gradations up to man, who is only the most 
perfect of them all. The same spirit animates them all in a 
greater or lesser degree.’ 

According to the record the great captive descended immedi- 
diately from this fine expression of a fine thought to the usual 
and not unprovoked complaint of the Governor, who, he said, had 
just closed up a path leading to his favourite walk. ‘Son certo, 
he added, ‘ che ha qualche cattivo oggetto in vista.’ So sudden a 
change from the sublime to the petty seems natural in the 
circumstances, and shows that, just as naturally, the soul once 
completely mistress of itself had become markedly obnoxious to 
all impressions, whether from the outward or the inward senses, 
or indeed from both working together. Thus when the Irish 
surgeon mooted the subject of the Duc D’Enghien, his questions 
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fell upon a very sensitive and receptive ear. Yet, if the prisoner 
was either disturbed or surprised by O’Meara’s inquiry, he showed 
no sign of emotion in face, voice, or gesture. He answered 
indeed quietly, dispassionately, even judicially, when the Irish 
surgeon asked him if it was true that a letter written to Napoleon 
by the Due D’Enghien was kept back by Talleyrand until 
after D’Enghien’s death. ‘It is true,’ he said; ‘the Duke had 
written a letter offering his services, and asking a command in the 
army from me, which that scelerato Talleyrand did not make 
known until two days after D’Enghien’s execution. . . . Talleyrand 
is a briccone, capable of any crime. I caused the Duc D’Enghien 
to be arrested in consequence of the Bourbons having landed 
assassins in France to murder me. I was resolved to let them 
see that the blood of one of their Princes should pay for their 
attempts, and he was accordingly tried for having borne arms 
against the Republic, found guilty and shot, according to the 
existing laws against such a crime.’ This daring misrepresenta- 
tion of fact was uttered with so calm a candour, so pathetic a 
tone and look of regret for the inevitable and irreparable as might 
well have bewildered a clearer brain than O’Meara’s. But that 
night General Bonaparte slept ill in his dull quarters, and was but 
the more haggard and troubled in mind and body when the dawn 
came, because the dreams that had shaken him were to his 
waking senses naught but vague, formless, yet terrifying 
memories. 

The subject, once started by O'Meara, seemed to exercise upon 
the exile that strange mingling of natural repulsion with an 
unnatural fascination which in one way or another is familiar to 
most of us, for on two subsequent occasions he referred to it in 
conversation with his surgeon when there was no particular reason 
why it should have found any mention. And once he went out 
of his way to denounce the worse than double-dyed traitor, Méhée 
de la Touche, whose services, however, he, like Pitt, had not dis- 
dained to employ. On the second of these occasions he repeated, 
in slightly different words, the perversion of fact that he had 
uttered before. ‘The Duc D’Enghien,’ he said, ‘who was 
engaged upon the frontiers of my territories in a plot to assassinate 
me, I caused to be seized and given up to justice, which 
condemned him. He had a fair trial.’ (As he spoke these words 
the captive shivered, as at the touch of that biting wind of which 
he constantly complained.) ‘ Let your Ministers and the Bourbons 
do their utmost to calumniate me; the truth will be discovered. 
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Le mensonge passe, la vérité reste. That night in his dreams 
Napoleon again saw the fatal trench, the figure with its back to the 
wall, the soldiers ready to execute the death sentence. This time 
there was a variation on the former dream. The Emperor noticed, 
as he had not done before, that a lantern was suspended on the 
victim’s breast. This he knew had been done at D’Enghien’s 
request, to give a surer mark to the soldiers. Just as the word of 
command was about to be given, the Duc D’Enghien raised this 
lantern so as to throw its light strongly on his own face, and turned 
on the Emperor a look so charged with scorn and reproach that 
he to whom it was directed fell, still in a dream, swooning. 
Presently General Bonaparte awoke in a cold sweat to all the 
horror of his solitude and captivity. Yet once again the impulsive 
Irishman returned to the charge, and this time the ex-Emperor 
spoke highly of D’Enghien’s bravery and dignity, and made it a 
point that he thought that but for Talleyrand’s suppression of the 
letter he would have given a free pardon to D’Enghien. How far 
he himself believed in what he said no man can tell; but from 
that onwards he was untroubled by dreams or visions of D’Enghien 
until the time came for the event which severed O’Meara’s con- 
nection with the great Corsican. This event was what amounted 
to O’Meara’s dismissal from his post and from the island, at the 
instance of Sir Hudson Lowe, who, with or without reason, had 
become suspicious of O’Meara’s dealings with his charge. It was 
beyond doubt by the Governors order to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lascelles that the surgeon, who had lightened much of Napoleon’s 
tediousness, was informed that he could no longer be accepted as 
an honorary member of the Mess of the 66th. This matter need 
not be dwelt on further, except to say that Napoleon was certainly 
not surprised at O’Meara’s removal. How far a strange gift of 
prescience which had availed him for years of his power affected 
him as regards a strange experience he had the very day and 
night before the surgeon came to bid him farewell—that also must 
be left in doubt. 

On the night of July 24, 1818, Napoleon—‘ whose malady was 
by no means altered for the better "—passed such an unquiet time, 
troubled by vague half-conscious dreams, as has been already 
described. As the dawn of the 25th grew to fulness, and as he 
seemed to himself to be completely awake, a Red Shadow fell across 
his bed, and appeared to creep towards him, nearer and ever nearer, 
until at last it seemed to touch his face. And then he heard a 
voice, very low and distinct, charged with warning and woe, which 
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said, ‘ Be prepared. It is the last time.’ He sprang with sudden 
activity from his bed, and took his stand, assuming for the time 
the familiar attitude, with prone head and hands crossed behind 
his back, in the middle of the room. And now for the first time, 
as it was the last time of its visitation, the phantom that he had 
seen in dreams and visions stood opposite to him and compelled 
-his downcast eyes to meet its immutable freezing glance. With 
solemn gesture it lifted up a hand with three fingers raised in 
warning. The visionary had recognised the face and figure at 
once as bespeaking the man whom he had never seen in life. The 
Presence spoke, in a voice that came from regions where no 
mortal had ever penetrated. ‘I come to you,’ it said, ‘for the 
last time on earth. You were told to prepare for my coming. It 
is mine now to bid you prepare for the end. That end will come 
in less than three years from this day. More I am not permitted 
to say, except ’—and here the Appearance dropped its hand, while 
its expression changed to unfathomable pity—‘ to bid you, if you 
may, fare well.’ With that it vanished, silently, swiftly as it had 
come. Napoleon spoke not, nor moved; nor could he tell for how 
long he stood, statue-like, gazing with a rapt look into vacancy in 
the self-same attitude. When he came to himself it was with a 
strange feeling of relief and hope, rather than of terror, that he 
looked back on what had passed. 

When O’Meara came to him, on the late afternoon of the 25th, 
with the letter containing his dismissal—to bring which in person 
he had disobeyed the injunctions of that letter—he found Napoleon 
calm and resigned. He was charged by him with several messages 
of import, and the last words he heard from Napoleon’s lips were, 
‘ Adieu, O'Meara, nous ne nous reverrons jamais encore. Soyez 
heureux.’ 

_ How exactly the prophecy of the vision was fulfilled is matter 
of history. 
W. Herries PoLLock. 








The Two Maidens. 


TOOD the young maid behind her lady’s chair, 
And with light skill the golden comb she drew 

Through all the splendour of that shining hair, 
And with pale pearls she bound the locks anew. 


She hath upon her cheek the rosy shame 
Of some too ardent kiss, but half repelled. 
On her brown hand there glows in ruby flame 
The one poor jewel that her finger held. 


She binds on the proud throat with clasps of gold 
A priceless necklet, with a touch that fain 

Did covet still of those rich gems the hold, 
And longed to have them in its care again. 


Upon the hair of her fair mistress now 
She lays a veil of rare and ancient lace, 

And wreathes the orange flowers upon her brow, 
And with soft sighing gazes in her face. 


And with a hand that lingers does she press 
The bridal gown each graceful curve to care, 
Then takes a sudden, swift, and last caress 
Of those white pearls hid in her lady’s hair. 


She hears the chafing horses at the gate, 
The murmur of glad voices, and the call 

Of some gay guest, who wearying to wait 
Doth make him merry in the banquet-hall. 


Now fall her eyes in jealous gaze to see 
The lady’s hand, where soon the ring shall lie 
That makes her queen, and ‘ Would that I were she,’ 
The handmaid murmurs with a heavy sigh. 
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Now comes a step upon the winding stair, 
The lady’s cheek grows paler than the snow, 
And round the chamber like a frighted hare 
Dart her swift eyes, no refuge there to know. 


They rest upon the maid who by her side 
Hath still upon her cheek the rosy sting 

Of some too sudden kiss but half denied, 
And on her hand she saw the.ruby ring, 


The pledge of some true love that gave its all 
For this poor bauble, bartered for a kiss, 

Then through her lids she let a tear down fall, 
And ‘ Oh,’ she sighed, ‘ For such a love as this.’ 


And ‘ Oh,’ she sighed, ‘I would that I were she.’ 
Pale grew her cheek that was so lily fair, 

She raised her hand where soon the ring must be, 
With laggard feet went down the winding stair. 


Dora SIGERSON SHORTER. 
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The Drummer of Hickling. 


‘ L ‘ARE ter me that ’on’t give time th’ wind hold up in th’ east. 

That hain’t shift a point ter-day,’ said one of the two old 
men who were leaning over the wall of the bowling-green which 
lies at the back of an old-fashioned inn on the North Quay at 
Yarmouth. There had been a slight frost a few weeks previously, 
but this had broken up and had been followed by a short spell of 
muggy weather ; but the frost had returned with the east wind, 
and now the country looked hard, black, and dismal. Against the 
snow-laden sky the arm-like sails of the mills stood out hard 
and stiff, and the wind whistled as it passed through the rigging 
of the fishing boats and wherries lying against the quay. 

‘We don’t want that ter come tew hard, dew us, Biller? 
Shouldn’t like ter get our little owd wherry nipped and held fast 
miles up th’ river somewheres, and ha’ ter stay there for a week or 
tew!’ went on the first speaker, who was known to his friends as 
Haddock-eye, on account of the sightless orb on the left side of 
his face. 

‘Well, I don’t like th’ looks on her,’ Billy answered. ‘She be 
freezen’ now somethen’ sharp ; but that take a rum spell o’ weather 
afore th’ river get laid. I reckon we can fetch another cargo 0’ 
ice, or, maybe, tew or t’ree cargo, afore th’ river’s laid; I ain’t 
afeard for this trip, anyways.’ 

‘She be a proper little owd wherry, bain’t she, Biller?’ and 
Haddock-eye took the clay pipe out of his mouth and pointed with 
the stem to a dilapidated old craft made fast to a ring at the end 
of the bowling-green wall. 

‘That she be,’ replied Breezy Billy emphatically, ‘that she 
be. I knowed we worn’t so far out when we shot nine pound 
apiece and went partners for her. Lor! if th’ weather only keep 
gain for us, and we keep maken’ t’ree or four pound for every cargo 
0’ ice, as we ha’ done with th’ last tew, she'll sune pay herself, dang 
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me if she ’on’t. Yes, I reckon owd Silky Smith wor a trifle riled 
he didn’t give th’ price arst for her.’ 

‘I hear he'd been a-tryen’ ter buy her a fortnight afore we 
chipped in,’ replied Haddock-eye, and the two old men rubbed 
their hands-and chuckled as they turned to have another look at 
their bargain. 

‘ Howd yer noise, Biller; haar he come across th’ green. I 
seed him yesterday a-cranen’ over th’ wall and eyen’ on her wishly.’ 

A tall old man, somewhat younger than Breezy Billy and 
Haddock-eye, with thin yellow-grey hair, sharp features, and small 
ferret-like eyes, walked to where the two old men were standing. 
He gave them a nod and began to fill his pipe. 

‘Yer a couple o’ sharp owd critters, ain’t yer?’ he broke out 
after a silence of some minutes. ‘Thought yer wor right clarver, 
daresay, when yer cut in and bought th’ Armime and Althea from 
under my wery nose. ’Tain’t no use yer sayen’ yer don’t know 
narthen’ about my tryen’ ter buy her; I know Haddocky knowed 
I wor arter her, if yer didn’t, Breezer ; I'd bid up ter fifteen pound 
for her, and would ha’ gone th’ rest. Cutten’ in like that, and 
never sayen’ narthen’ ter me! Ah! some folks is sharp, tew 
sharp sometimes ; dew yer be careful yer don’t cut yerselves.’ 

‘He dew keep praten’ on, don’t he, Biller?’ said Haddock-eye 
scornfully. ‘Ter hear him talk one ’ud think we wor a couple o’ 
thieves. Th’ owd wherry wor up for sale, had been up for sale a 
month, and we paid th’ price; what’s he got ter mob us about? 
No, we hain’t done no sharp practices as I know on; but there, it 
’on’t dew ter come ter words about it, come and ha’ a glass o’ 
liquor, Silky. Cos tew poor owd critters like ourselves ha’ gone 
in for a bit o’ icen’, don’t go and put us down for a couple o’ North 
End sharks. Ha’ a drop o’ spirits?’ Silky hesitated, but the 
comfort of a dram on a cold morning like this outweighed the 
bitterness of his feelings, and he turned and followed the two men 
into the bar. 

‘ Well,’ he said as he sipped his rum, ‘now yer got th’ owd 
wherry, how dew she handle? Not so wery gain, be she?’ 

‘I ha’ knowed handier craft,’ replied Billy ; ‘ still, for an owd- 
fashioned one she ain’t so bad. She sartenly don’t keep as nigh 
inter wind as what she might dew, and with th’ tide agen her it’s 
a shoulder breeze all th’ way. Still we hain’t done so wery bad ; 
we got tew loads o’ ice down in a week, and we're arter another 
ter-day. Th’ only thing as be th’ matter be th’ crew. We ain’t 
so young as we wor, Silky, and icen’ be hard work; and then my 
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partner he be kinder skeared o’ bein’ out o’ nights, he be,’ and 
Billy laughed. ‘I tells him them days o’ Tom-pokers be gone; 
but there, he fare ter be kinder skeared ter go for’ard ter get a 
pull on th’ peak when ’tis dark, and every light he see on th’ 
mashes he seem ter think is them owd hobby-lanthorns.’ 

‘Kinder skeared are yer, Haddocky?’ said Silky, his little 
eyes brightening with a look of interest. ‘Maybe yer ain’t used 
ter boaten’ about these here rivers much o’ nights ?’ 

‘No, I ain’t,’ Haddock-eye answered. ‘Fact is, when I wor a 
lad I wor right skeared on a wherry, and I allus think on it when 
I'm on one o’ nights. It wor like this: My father he owned a 
wherry, he did, and we laid agen th’ Malthousen over at South- 
town one night, goin’ ter take in malt for Bullard o’ Norwich. 
Father he comed home drunk; I could hear him a-comen’ over th’ 
bridge, for he kept holleren’ ter me ter get him a great owd onion 
for his supper. Well, he stepped on th’ bow o’ th’ wherry and 
overboard he go; th’ tide wor a-runnen’ out o’ th’ harbour right 
sharp, and they never did find un. Well, that gave me a tarn, 
yer may be sure, and tew or t’ree nights arterwards I wor sitten’ 
on th’ same wherry, nigh agen th’ same place, when I happen ter 
look up, and there sat my father on th’ wherry’s forepeak, and he 
wor a-peelen’ of a onion. Afore I could ha’ my say he blowed off, 
and I seed him a-sitten’ on another wherry t’other side o’ th’ 
harbour.’ 

Breezy Billy exclaimed, ‘Well, there, that dew beat everything 
that I ever did hear tell on. What wor he a-peelen’ of, a onion, 
dew yer say ?’ 

‘Yes, a-peelen’ of a onion, and I seed him sev’ral times arter 
that.’ 

‘ How ’d yer know ’tworn’t a apple, or a orange, or a bit o’ owd 
swede he wor a-peelen’ ?’ asked Billy again. 

‘Why, that wor so natural-like I could smell th’ onion. 
What an owd fule yer are, Breezer! Think I couldn’t scent on 
it ? think I’m a liar ?’ 

‘Well, if he dew, I don’t, put in Silky. ‘Th’ man must 
know his own father, surely, and th’ man must be able ter smell 
onion. Ah! some folk say there ain’t such things as spirits and 
ghostses. I knows different. I ha’ had my troubles with ’em 
afore now; that allus seem ter show yer ignorance ter laugh at 
people who ha’ seen more nor other folk. Well, Haddocky, how’d 
yer go on arter that?’ 

‘Oh, I. chucked up th’ wherryen’ and went deek-drawen’. 
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Then I went ter sea. I never did much wherryen’ till I come 
partners along o’ Breezer last week, and that skeared feelen’ dew 
come back, I finds.’ 

‘ Well, maybe yer'll get over it, maybe yer won't,’ said Silky 
oracularly. ‘Still, sitiwated as yer be, I fare ter think I should 
ha’ bought some other craft than th’ Armine and Althea. There’s 
somethen’ about her as I can’t quite get over. Dew she take up 
much, Breezer ?’ 

‘She dew suck a little juice inter her tween wind and water ; 
some o’ her top streaks are a bit sumpy-like; but, for an owd 
wherry, she don’t take a lot inter her.’ 

‘Oh, she dew a little, dew she? Well, she must be nigh on 
a hundred year old, and most wherries’d be kinder crank at her 
age.’ Silky looked knowing. 

‘She bain’t so old as that, be she?’ Billy exclaimed. 

‘Well, all I knows is that I ha’ been maken’ a deal o’ inquira- 
tion about her. Never heerd tell o’ such a wherry! She seem 
ter be allus a-choppen’ and a-changen’ o’ her name ; that show she 
be a wonnerful onlucky craft. As far as that go, I can remember 
sevral names she ha’ gone under. Let me see, she’s th’ Armime 
and Althea now. Well, afore that she wor th’ Tew Sisters, then 
she ha’ been th’ Martham Wonder, then th’ Come and Catch Me, 
all in my time. Then an owd chap what live over on Cobham 
Island tell me his father told him how she wor called the 
Triumph; and he hisself remember her as th’ Harnser o’ 
Stalham. Look at all them names! What they want ter keep 
alteren’ her for if she hain’t done somethen’, drownded people 
or sich-like ? Ah! yer thought yerselves main clarver, but yer 
don’t know what yer got holden’ on tergether. Since I made 
inquiration about her I ain’t so wery sorry she don’t belong ter 
me. Still, that may be all talk,’ Silky added as he rose to go. 
‘Where yer off ter for yer next load ?’ 

‘We're a-goen’ up ter Hicklen’ as sune as th’ tide sarve; 
Hicklen’ ice be gude sheer ice,’ replied Billy. 

‘Yes, gude enow ice at Hicklen’; reckoned some o’ th’ best, 
but they be rum people and a rum place. When yer gets up 
there, ask ’em if they ha’ heerd th’ Drummer lately. Fare ye 
well.’ And so saying Silky Smith went out of the bar. 

‘Well, we ha’ heerd somethen’,’ said Billy gloomily. ‘ But 
there, don’t yer pay no regard ter such talk, dew yer hain’t got 
no maunder o’ sense in yer. Tide’s maken’ up, let’s be a-goin’! 
Shall us take tew gallon o’ baar along o’ us? I don’t seem 
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ter care about this housen’s baar; fare ter me ter be whip belly 
wengeance ; that sarved me out th’ last time I tried some on’t. 
Let’s ha’ a bottle o’ rum.’ 

‘ Let’s ha’ tew bottle,’ replied Haddock-eye. 

The Armime and Althea lay straining at her moorings ; groan- 
ing, creaking, and rubbing her sides against the quay as the 
dirty yellow incoming tide swirled and rushed past her, smack- 
ing under her bluff bow, and making tiny whirlpools as it raced 
round her rudder, from time to time lifting her against the green, 
slimy quay with a thud that shook her old timbers from stem to 
stern. Silky Smith was not far out when he put her age ata 
hundred years. Built on different lines from the wherries of 
to-day, with a somewhat upturned bow and a flat stern, she was a 
much-battered old craft, patched inside and out, and with sides 
grey for the want of a coat of tar. On close inspection you could 
see that the cabin had once been painted green, and there were 
still patches of rusty white paint on her stern-post and rudder. 
She had had her day, and of late had only been employed to carry 
refuse from the town dustbins, or to do similar work which other 
wherries declined. 

‘ With this here easterly breeze she orter make a gude run on 
it,’ said Billy as he crawled to the stern with his quant to his 
shoulder. 

‘ That she will, as sune as we get clear o’ this bridge,’ replied 
Haddock-eye, whose drooping spirits had begun to revive at the 
prospect of the sail. ‘ Dang all about changen’ her name, she 
fare ter dew us pretty tid’ly. She’ll make us another t’ree or four 
pound ; if she don’t my name ain’t Haddock-eye.’ 

The old wherry’s much-patched and discoloured sail was now 
drawing well, the sheet right off. A large wave, made by the 
pace with which the boat displaced the water, careered along the 
mud-banks of the river, curling over and over, sluicing out holes 
and corners as it followed the wherry in her course. 

‘That be th’ t’ree-mile-house, Haddocky, and that be only 
half arter eight now, That be th’ eight twenty-five train out 0’ 
Yarmouth. Hear her? We orter be on Heigham Sounds afore 
t’ree o’clock, and we'll load up afore dark. Bain’t that somethen’ 
cold? Getten’ busky tew. She be goin’ top speed; there 
she foam !’ 

The wind howled, and fine snow was being whirled in dust-like 
clouds across the marshes, blotting out the distant landscape, 
powdering the sail and the two old men sitting in the stern. 
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Haddock-eye sat motionless, the snow hanging to his whiskers 
and collecting on his chest, while Billy with his back to the 
heavy tiller, one leg stuck out against the stern-sheets and with a 
face all aglow with the exertion of keeping the wherry in her 
course, from time to time hauled the sheet through the blocks, 
calling out, ‘ Now she jibe,’ as the old craft ran through another 
reach of the river. 

‘Haar we go through Stokesby,’ said Haddock-eye as the 
Armine and Althea swept past the red-roofed hamlet of that 
name. ‘ Hain’t been in Stokesby since I used ter sell herrin’ 
when I wor a lad. Sune we'll be at Acle, and afore we lower our 
marsk ter go under th’ bridge we'll brotch our bottle o’ rum. 
I feel right chilled, I dew.’ 

‘ Well, let’s ha’ a drop o’ it now,’ said Billy. ‘I can dew with 
a drop, if yer can. I allus say, ‘“‘ Ha’ a drop when yer wants it, 
and another in betwixt times, so yer don’t forget th’ taste on it.”’ 
This recommendation was carried out to the letter, for by the 
time Thurne Mouth was passed but little rum remained in the 
bottle. 

Before the afternoon was far advanced the wherry had turned 
into Heigham Sounds, and was making her way up the channel of 
Hickling Broad. The broad was nearly covered with a coat of ice, 
half an inch thick, and soon there would be no open water left. 
There was still an acre or two of water at the mouth of the 
broad, but all day long a chink, chink, chink, told you the ice was 
fast forming up. The wherries, and the marshmen going to work 
in their boats, had kept an open channel through the Sounds and 
across the broad to Hickling Staithe, and the water of this 
passage looked dark against the grey of the surrounding ice. 

Billy and Haddock-eye took off the hatches, disclosing to view 
an empty hold, with a sprinkling of sawdust on the bottom. The 
sail was lowered half-way down the mast, and the old craft, with 
the wind astern, put her nose into the ice. Billy went forward, 
and with a long pole, shod with iron, began to smash the ice 
ahead, while Haddock-eye, with a huge landing-net made of wire 
with a big mesh, scooped up the pieces as they floated past 
and threw them into the hold, where they fell with the noise 
of breaking glass, and looked in the uncertain light like the 
silvery scales of some monster fish. 

‘What ’s that yer, Biller?—and blow me if that ain’t owd 
Haddocky, tew,’ shouted a man who had rowed up in a gun 
punt. 
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‘What, Chubber? How are yer?’ replied Billy. ‘ Didn’t fare 
ter see yer in these parts.’ 

‘I live in th’ parish now,’ said the newcomer. ‘ Lived here 
for sevral months; work th’ engine in that there mill,’ and he 
pointed to a large drainage mill in the distance. ‘ What, are yer 
arter a cargo o’ ice? Can I lend yera hand, I've got an hour or 
tew ter spare.’ 

‘Shall we hire him, Haddocky ?’ Billy asked his partner. 

‘Yes, we can dew with a little help, mate. Then, p’raps, we 
can get loaden and off th’ broad and as far as Knight’s afore 
dark.’ 

‘What ’s this th’ Armine and Althea?’ said Chubby as he 
stepped on deck. ‘Thought so; I remembers her when she wor 
called th’ Ludham Trickster.’ 

‘My Gawd!’ muttered Haddock-eye, ‘there be another on 
‘em !’ 

‘Fare ter me,’ remarked Billy, after a couple of hours’ hard 
work, ‘ we ha’ done enow ter her.’ The hold of the wherry was 
nearly full, and she had sunk low into the water. ‘We mustn’t 
load her tew much. I think ’tis about time we give over.’ 

‘ Wery well, owd pardner, that be time we knock off, daresay. 
I be all covered o’ ice, dang me, if I bain’t loaden up with it.’ 
Haddock-eye pulled off his mitten and with it brushed the ice 
from his whiskers. Both men were saturated with the splash of 
the water as they plied their tools, and the drops that had settled 
on hair and whiskers had turned into beads of ice, making the 
men hoary-headed and no mistake. ‘Let’s put th’ hatches on,’ 
went on Haddock-eye, ‘and then go and brotch t’other bottle o’ 
rum, this un’s out,’ and he threw the empty bottle overboard. 

‘Yer fare ter be gude hands at being masters,’ said Chubby. 
‘Shouldn’t mind icen’ for yer as long as th’ drink hold out. 
Dew yer allus dew yerselves like this here? dew I'll stop along 
o’ yer.’ 

": Well! hard work can dew with a deal o’ ilen’, Come yer 
inter cabin,’ Billy said as he jerked himself out of his frozen 
garments. ; 

The little cabin was illuminated by the feeble rays of an 
evil-smelling lamp which swung to and fro as the wind rocked 
the wherry. The fire in the stove burnt clear in the frosty air. 
Haddock-eye and Breezy Billy sat on the wooden bunks, holding 
in their hands steaming glasses of rum, which they blew into to 
cool, and Chubby, with his glass by his side, busied himself with 
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cutting up a cake of tobacco in his hand. No one spoke, and 
the silence was only broken by the roar of the wind in the 
stove-pipe, and, at intervals, by a rumbling sound which seemed 
to travel round the broad. Haddock-eye had listened to it atten- 
tively but without remark, although he had twice gone to the 
door and put his head out. 

‘Yer seem ter be wonnerful onaisy, young feller,’ said Chubby 
as Haddock-eye brushed past him on a third expedition to the 
door. ‘ What yer arter?’ 

‘Why, I be listenen’ ter that there noise. Didn’t notice on 
it when we wor loaden’ up, dew I wor deaf. What dew ye make 
it out for ter be ?’ 

‘Oh! that there rumblen’ noise?’ answered Chubby. ‘ Hain’t 
yer heerd that afore when yer been icen’ ?’ 

‘I ha’ heerd th’ ice cracken’, but it worn’t like this here 
duller,’ said Haddock-eye as he pulled his body back through the 
narrow doorway. ‘Can yer ’count for it ?’ 

‘Well! I ha’ my opinion on it, and that be that th’ noise be 
caused by th’ ice formen’ up round Swim Cutes, see? Swim Cutes 
bein’ th’ only island on th’ broad, that fare ter ramble round and 
round on it. Howsomedever,’ went on Chubby, pleased to have a 
tale to tell, ‘ th’ folks ha’ a notion that th’ Hickling drummer lad 
go skaten’ round Swim Cutes, a-beaten’ o’ his drum ter show that 
th’ ice ain’t safe. He wor drownded there—ice gave way when he 
wor skaten’—and th’ owd folk’s tale be that that be his ghost 
a-beaten’ o’ his drum. There he go agen,’ and the drumming 
sounded long and loud close under the wherry’s bow. 

Haddock-eye’s one eye opened wide and shone with fear. 
Billy exclaimed, ‘ Well! I'll be gormed; this ain’t no place for 
this owd craft ter lay.’ 

‘Why, what on it ?’ asked Chubby. ‘Yer don’t make believe 
as yer be afeard on it. That’s narthen’.’ 

‘ Let that be narthen’, we'll get out o’ this ter-night, that’s a 
sure moral, blast me if it bain’t,’ said Haddock-eye. 

‘ Well, all I can say is yer a brace o’ mure-hearted, duzzy owd 
fules if yer goin’ ter imitate ter creep out o’ haar ter-night. Th’ 
wind’s ongain for yer, all yer gear’s froze, that be snowen’ a rum 
un, and as dark as my owd ’oman’s coal’us. Yer’ll never see th’ 
channel, and yer'll get onter ice and freeze up, maybe. Dew yer 
dew as I tell on yer, and dew yer stop where yer be, don’t yer’ll be 
inter wrong.’ Chubby emphasised his words with repeated blows 
of his fist on his thigh. ‘Mark my words on it, with yer wherry 
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loaden up yer'll be in a pretty muddle by th’ mornen’ if yer makes 
a start on it ter-night.’ 

‘Well, that fare ter be likely we may freeze where we be,’ 
said Billy by way of argument. 

‘Th’ channel will keep open yet, and yer can allus break yer 
way out if it dew freeze over, as long as yer can see th’ way,’ was 
Chubby’s answer. 

‘Well, I ha’ got ter be a-goin’,’ he said presently as his eye 
fell on the almost empty bottle of rum. ‘If I set here much 
longer I shall get fused ; that be a proper gude drop o’ rum, but 
that ’on’t dew ter ha’ tew much on it, I finds. That be somethen’ 
dark; shouldn’t wonner if I makes a mess on it polen’ home.’ 
Chubby climbed up on deck and carefully lowered himself into 
the punt. ‘If yer happen ter see an owd swan come floaten’ by,’ 
he called out, ‘that be mine. I loosed off at seven early t’ 
morning ; I stung one up pretty tid’ly and downed it on Swim 
Cutes. She wor only winged, I fancy. I chased her for an hour, 
but they Hooper swan be cunnen’ warmin ; maybe yer may happen 
on her in th’ morning. Well, gude night tergether. If I happens 
ter get nigh th’ drummer I'll ask him ter stop tormenten’ on yer.’ 
And with these words Chubby stuck his quant against the side 
of the wherry, gave a push off, and was lost in the darkness. 

‘ Be ye afeard, Biller ?’ whispered Haddock-eye as the two old 
men returned to the cabin. 

‘No, I ain’t exactly afeard, but I ha’ knowed th’ time when 
I ha’ liked myself better than I dew now. But seem as how we 
ha’ got ter stay here, so there ’t be.’ 

‘Ah! bor,’ went on Haddock-eye, ‘I allus thinks o’ my poor 
father a-peelen’ o’ his onion when I gets a crib o’ this kind!’ 
The old man began to sniff. ‘ Yer don’t fare ter smell onion, dew 
yer? fancy I dew,’ he remarked. 

‘I can smell a drop more rum, bor,’ was the reply. ‘ Dew yer 
give over a-mardlen’ on about yer father, that make me feel all o’ 
a malt.’ 

Billy’s voice was getting thick and husky, in fact both men 
were beginning to feel the effects of the rum. 

‘There be th’ noise agen. Gawd’s truth, listen! I believe 
that there drummer be a-comen’ aboard on us. Don’t yer open 
th’ door, yer duzzy fule,’ Haddock-eye cried out in alarm. 

‘I be a-goin’ ter ha’ a look out,’ and so saying Billy put his 
head and shoulders above the hatch. There was but an apology 
for a moon, whose feeble rays from time to time penetrated the 
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snow-clouds and threw faint light on objects twenty yards ahead ; 
then the snow would come down faster and all be dark again. 
At long intervals the burring noise made itself heard above 
the wind. 

‘Haddocky, for Gawd’s sake, look ye haar,’ shouted Billy, in 
tones of extreme terror. ‘ Dang me, if there bain’t somethen’ 
keep goin’ back’ards and for’ards in fronton our bow. I can’t make 
narthen on it, dew yer look haar.’ 

Trembling all over, Haddock-eye joined his partner. ‘ Wait 
till th’ mune come agen—there, there ’t be,’ and in front of the 
wherry a blurred mass passed silently round and round, describing 
a large circle. 

‘Sakes alive! that’s him right enow,’ cried Haddock-eye, and 
his knees trembled under him. 

‘That ain’t big enow for th’ man,’ said Billy. 

‘He worn’t aman; he wor a boy, right a small boy, I tells 

er!’ 
“ A cloud covered the moon and the object was lost to view, but 
at that moment there was a drub, drub, b-u-r-r, b-u-r-r, close to 
the old craft’s sides. The men tumbled into the cabin, slammed 
and bolted the doors, and there they crouched, shaking with fear, 
not daring to speak above a whisper. 

‘Oh! Gude Heavens, now th’ lamp’s a-goin’ out, and we hain’t 
got a drop more ile aboard.’ 

In a few minutes the lamp gave an expiring splutter and 
gradually faded out, only the uncertain light of the fire remained. 
The wind howled and moaned down the stove-pipe, and lumps of 
snow kept falling from the mast and cordage of the wherry on to 
the deck with soft, dull thuds. 

‘Dang me! he be aboard us,’ cried Haddock-eye as a lump of 
snow hit the deck with more than ordinary violence. The old 
man grasped the bottle of rum and poured its contents down his 
throat. Before long Breezy Billy and Haddock-eye rolled off 
their bunks on to the cabin floor, speechless and stupefied with 
drink and fear. 


‘Dang me, there lay my swan right agen’ th’ owd wherry,’ 
said Chubby as in the grey morning light he poled his punt 
through the broken lumps of ice: ‘Well, yer a rum un and 
no mistake,’ he went on with difficulty pulling the huge bird 
into the punt. ‘Here, Biller! What, ain’t yer tarned out 
tergether, lazy owd warmens? I'll wake on yer.’ He banged on 
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the deck with his quant, but his efforts failed of success. ‘ Be 
yer dead ; haar, let’s ha’ a look on yer,’ and he peered through the 
little oval cabin window. What he saw was two old men lying on 
the floor of the cabin, one clasping in his hand a glass, the other 
an empty bottle, both snoring loudly. ‘ Well! yer fare ter be 
proper comfortable, yer dew,’ he exclaimed ; ‘ but, there, I hain’t 
th’ time ter stop arter yer now; that don’t sinnify ter me how 
long yer lay. Yer be proper duzzy owd fules,’ and Chubby 
stepped into his punt and poled himself across the broad. 


Two days passed before the Armime and Althea again took up 
her moorings at the end of the bowling-green wall. Haddock- 
eye and Breezy Billy woke late in the morning after their fright, 
and as there was a head wind they only reached Acle Bridge by 
night. Several wherries were lying at the bridge, so they stopped 
for company, and it was mid-day on the third day of their voyage 
before Silky Smith, who was keeping a look-out, saw the old 
wherry coming up the North End. 

‘Well!’ he shouted, when the men got within hearing 
distance, ‘ what sorter trip ha’ yer had tergether ?’ 

‘Right mod’rate,’ came the reply from Billy, and both old 
men shook their heads. ‘Wonnerful ongain wind all th’ way 
home ; a lot o’ slus’ in her; she ha’ been aletten’ th’ juice inter 
her somewheres for’ard. She-be so down by her head she made a 
poor job on it comen’ home, and me and my partner ha’ been 
well-nigh skeared inter our graves.’ 

‘ Now there yer are, said Silky, when he had heard the old 
men’s strange experiences. ‘There yer are, what wor I a-tellen’ 
on yer? Yer thought yerselves wonnerful clarver ; fare ter me yer 
’on’t think so much o’ yer owd wherry now.’ Haddock-eye and 
Billy turned silently away, to seek consolation in the bar 
parlour. 

Silky began talking to himself. ‘Yer be proper skeared now, 
and I thinks I can kinder finish yer off tergether!’ He looked 
about him and picked up a piece of a broken herring-box. 
‘ This’ll sarve th’ purpose, I reckon,’ was his comment as he took 
a large clasp-knife from his pocket and began to hack the wood. 
In ten minutes or so he had succeeded in cutting out a couple of 
rough drumsticks, then, finding a piece of glass, he scraped them 
smooth, and rubbed them in the dirt till they acquired the desired 
appearance of age. Climbing over the wall, he slipped down on to 
the wherry, and, lifting the forepeak hatch, threw them on the 
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floor. With a chuckle he made his way back to the bar where 
the dejected old men were sitting. 

‘ Well, this be th’ ruammiest go I ever did hear tell on,’ he 
said as he stood opposite the partners. ‘I made so bold ter go 
down yer forepeak ter see if I could find where she wor taken th’ 
juice inter her, and I comed on something in there as made me 
feel all over creeps ; dew yer come and ha’ a look.’ 

The old men followed him on to the wherry, and Silky Smith 
let himself down into the forepeak and picked up and handed a 
drumstick to each of the men. They gazed at them in astonish- 
ment, then dropped them as if they had been hot iron. Haddock- 
eye was the first to speak : 

‘There! I could ha’ ’clared ter Gawd I heerd him come 
aboard. Dang me, this be th’ proof on it.’ 

‘Well, what dew yer think on her now?’ asked Silky. 

‘Think on her! That don’t take no thinken’, bor. We had 
made up our minds ter get out on her afore this, but this here job 
that kinder settle it. We'll sell her,’ said Haddock-eye resolutely. 

‘Ah, now yer talken’ sense tergether; but th’ question be, 
“Who'll buy her ?”’ said Silky, with a leer of malice. ‘If this here 
job get noised about no one’ll want ter ha’ narthen’ ter dew with her. 
Look yer here; if yer likes ter take it in monthly payments I'll 
buy her, though that’s agen my larnen’. [I'll give ten pound for 
her, and yer won’t lose a sight then, as yer ha’ boated t’ree cargo 
o’ ice down. I know I'm a fule ter offer it; but there ’tis if yer 
ha’ a mind ter take it. 

After a whispered conversation, which did not last many 
seconds, Haddock-eye and Breezy Billy nodded their heads and 
said : 

‘Hand on it, bor, hand on it; she be yourn when we ha’ got 
her unloaden.’ 

‘There!’ said Silky mournfully, ‘I knowed yer’d ha’ me; 
dang me, if I bain’t a duzzy fule. But that’s no matters ; let’s go 
and ha’ a drop ter wet th’ ange and I'll lend yer a hand ter 
help clear her.’ 

By the evening the Armime and Althea was unloaded, and 
was once more rubbing her sides against the slimy wall, all 
unmindful of the change of masters. Silky Smith, with a 
lantern, was carefully examining her hold, and he exclaimed to 
himself as he finished the survey : 

‘Well, for an owd wherry yer a pretty tidy one, worth every 
bit o’ twenty pound, that’s a sure moral, and I ain’t goin’ ter lay 
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no money out on yer neither. But yer ha’ changed yer name 
sev'ral times in yer day, and I ha’ a mind ter change it for yer 
agen ; I'll run ter a bit o’ paint for that, blast me, if I ’on’t. But 
what fuse me is whether ter call yer ‘Th’ Drummer o’ Hicklen’ ” 
or ‘Th’ Tew Duzzy Owd Fules” ; dang me, if I fare ter;know—Tll 
think it over.’ 

Cuas. FIELDING MarsH. 
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Our Poisonous Plants. 


HE number of poisonous species in the British flora is far greater 
than is generally supposed. Fortunately, a few only possess 
qualities of such a virulent nature as hemlock and the deadly 
nightshade, but a large number are highly injurious to man. 
Hardly a summer passes without fatal cases of poisoning by 
British plants being recorded in the newspapers. In 1899 a 
child died in Gloucestershire from the effect of eating privet- 
berries ; and in the same year an inquest was held at Birmingham 
on the bodies of two children who had been poisoned by the 
fruit of cuckoo-pint. And the number of cases in which the 
sufferers recover, and which consequently never find their way 
into print, must be considerable. 

To the eye of an ordinary observer there is nothing to 
distinguish a poisonous berry from a harmless one; and that a 
large number of our native fruits are not only harmless but 
wholesome is well known to all dwellers in the country. We 
need only mention the wild strawberry, the blackberry, the 
dewberry, and the black currant formerly known as squinancy- 
berry, from its use in cases of quinsy and sore throat. Elder- 
berries, too, and the fruit of the blackthorn are largely gathered 
in some districts for the purpose of making wine and sloe-gin ; while 
in the North of England cranberries as well as whortleberries are 
extensively used for tarts and preserves. Other wild fruits, again, 
if they are not palatable, are at any rate perfectly innocuous, such 
as the crab-apple, the wild pear, the wild cherry, and the hips 
and haws of our hedgerows. But on the other hand many 
British berries contain deleterious properties. The black berries 
of the spurge laurel, a plant frequently found in woods and 
copses, of the privet, of the uncanny-looking herb-paris, another 
denizen of our damp woods, of the trailing garden nightshade, are 
all poisonous ; also the scarlet berries of Daphne Mezereum, a rare 
and handsome shrub still to be found growing wild in certain 
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Hampshire woods ; of the arum or cuckoo-pint, commonly known 
among children as ‘ lords and ladies’ ; of the woody nightshade or 
bittersweet, and of the common bryony. The bright scarlet fruit 
of the yew tree contains a seed of dangerous and even deadly 
quality. But of all our native berries the large black ones of 
Atropa Belladonna, the deadly nightshade, are the most fatal. 
Even half a berry has been known to cause death within a few 
hours. Other British plants possess acrid properties in the juices 
of the stem and leaves; while others, again, contain a narcotic or 
an irritant poison in the roots which has. proved injurious to man. 
The poisonous nature of many toadstools is well known, but the 
Fungi form so entirely a distinct class of botany by themselves 
that we do not propose to consider them in the present paper. 
Now, while some orders of plants are remarkable for the large 
number of species they contain which are useful and beneficial to 
man, other families have a bad reputation, and most of the 
members must be regarded with suspicion. Among the former 
the Grass family is a conspicuous example. From remote antiquity 
it has formed the principal basis of human food, and it only 
possesses one species that is known to be injurious to man. To 
the Crucifer family we are again indebted for many of our most 
wholesome garden vegetables, including seakale and watercress 
and the various descendants of the wild sea-cabbage. On the 
other hand, the order Ranwnceulacee, or the Buttercup family, 
must be classed among the dangerous tribes. Nearly all the 
members of this extensive family, including the delicate wood 
anemone and the traveller’s joy, possess baneful properties. The 
juice of even the beautiful yellow buttercup of our May meadows 
is sufficiently acrid to blister the hand, and the knowledge of this 
fact has frequently been made use of by cunning beggars, who, 
as old Gerarde tells us, ‘do stampe the leaves, and lay it unto 
their legs and arms, which causeth such filthy ulcers as we daily 
see (among such wicked vagabonds) to move the people the more 
to pittie.’ The following story, related by the same authority, 
evidently refers to some species of this order. After speaking of 
the ‘hot and hurtfull qualities’ residing in the juice of certain 
buttercups, one old herbalist continues, in his quaintest manner : 
‘This calleth to my remembrance an history of a certain Gentle- 
man, dwelling in Lincolnshire, called Mahewe, the true report 
hereof my very good friend Mr. Nicholas Belson, sometimes 
Fellow of King’s College in Cambridge, hath delivered unto me: 
Mr. Mahewe, dwelling in Boston, a student in physick, having 
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occasion to ride through the fens of Lincolnshire, found a root 
that the hogs had turned up, which seemed unto him very 
strange and unknown, for that it was in the spring before the 
leaves were out; this he tasted, and it so inflamed his mouth, 
tongue, and lips that it caused them to swell very extremely, so 
that before he could get to the towne of Boston he could not 
speak, and no doubt had lost his life, if that the Lord God had 
not blessed those good remedies which presently he procured and 
used.’ 

The two hellebores, H. foetidus, L., and H. viridis, L., also 
belong to the Buttercup family, and are both, especially the 
former, narcotic-irritant poisons. These handsome plants are but 
seldom met with in a wild state, but, curious to relate, they both 
flourish in the historic parish of Selborne, and on the same spots 
where Gilbert White discovered them more than a century and a 
half ago. The green hellebore may be seen in the early spring 
growing abundantly on a steep bank in one of the dark hollow 
lanes which form so characteristic a feature in the scenery of 
Selborne. Its rarer and more striking relative, the stinking 
hellebore, sometimes known as bear’s-foot and setterwort, also 
manages to maintain a position in its old locality, but with pain 
and difficulty, perhaps owing to its ornamental appearance, which 
has led to its removal to walks and shrubberies, or perhaps to the 
fact, noted by Gilbert White, that the plant was sought after as a 
rustic remedy for both cattle and children. ‘The good women,’ 
he says, ‘give the leaves powdered to children troubled with 
worms ; but,’ he adds, ‘it is a violent remedy, and ought to be 
administered with caution.’ Still, the custom has continued until 
quite recent times, and as late as 1845 a child died, not far from 
Selborne, from a decoction of this plant administered to it by its 
grandmother. The name of ‘ setterwort’ also reveals the irritant 
nature of this plant. ‘ Husbandmen,’ writes old Gerarde, ‘ are 
wont to make a hole, and put a piece of the root into the dewlap 
of their cattle as a seton in cases of diseased lungs, and this is 
called pegging or settering.’ This use is also referred to by Dr. 
Bromfield as existing among the cattle-leeches in Hampshire as 
late as the middle of the last century. 

But far more deadly than either of the hellebores is Aconitum 
Napellus, L.., the monk’s-hood or wolf’s-bane, known as friar’s cap 
in Devonshire. This plant contains one of the most virulent of 
vegetable poisons. It was known to the ancients for its deadly 
properties, and is mentioned, among other writers, by Virgil and 
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Pliny. In Great Britain the aconite as a wild plant is rare, but 
it is indigenous in Wales and in several English counties—the 
specimen in the writer’s herbarium came from Somerset—while in 
gardens, from its handsome efflorescence, it is frequently met 
with. Among the early herbalists the plant is often alluded to 
because of its poisonous character, or supposed medicinal virtue. 
Dr. William Turner, the father of English botanists, in’ his 
Herbal, dated 1551, says: ‘ This of all poisons is the most hastie 
poison’; and Will Coles, in his Art of Simpling, speaks of it as 
‘a rank poison reported to prevail mightily against the bitings of 
serpents and vipers.’ And this seems to have been the common 
belief, for Ben Jonson says : 


I have heard that Aconite, 
Being timely taken, hath a healing might 
Against the scorpion’s stroke. 


The root of this dangerous plant is conical and tapering, and on 
more than one occasion has been mistaken, with fatal effects, for 
horseradish. A case of this kind occurred at Dingwall in Ross- 
shire in the year 1856, whereby three persons lost their lives. 
Another order of plants which contains a number of dangerous 
species is the Umbellifere, or Parsley tribe. This is an extensive 
order, numbering some sixty species in Great Britain, and includ- 
ing in its ranks both useful and injurious plants. While, on the 
one hand, it provides us with wholesome vegetables, such as 
carrots and parsnips and celery, and with culinary herbs, as 
parsley and fennel and samphire, it also contains plants of such 
baneful properties as hemlock and cowbane. With the exception 
of aconite and the deadly nightshade, hemlock is probably the 
most poisonous plant in the British flora. It is not uncommon, 
especially in the North of England, where it may often be seen 
on hedgebanks by the wayside. Fortunately it can always be 
distinguished from all other members of the Umbelliferous family 
by the appearance of its stems, which are mottled and dotted all 
over with irregular spots and blotches of a red or dull purple 
colour. In ancient times the poison prepared from this plant, 
now known as ‘conia,’ is said to have been the State poison of 
Athens by which Socrates was put to death. It will be remem- 
bered that the ‘root of hemlock digg’d i’ the dark’ formed part 
of the ingredients of the witches’ caldron in Macbeth—a plant, 
says our old friend Gerarde, ‘very evill, hurtful, dangerous, 
poisonous, inasmuch that whosoever taketh of it into his body 
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dieth remedilesse.’ Closely allied to the hemlock, and almost as 
baneful, is the water-dropwort, @nanthe crocata, L., sometimes 
called hemlock dropwort. The leaves of this plant, which is 
abundant in ditches and marshes throughout Great Britain, bear 
a great resemblance to those of the wild celery, while its roots 
have been sometimes mistaken for parsnips with disastrous 
results, The illustrious John Ray relates, on the authority of one 
Dr. Francis Vaughan, a learned physician in Ireland, how ‘ eight 
young lads went one afternoon a fishing to a brook in the county 
of Tipperary, and there, meeting with a great parcel of this plant, 
did eat a great deal of the roots of them. About four or five 
hours after going home, the eldest of them, who was almost of 
man’s stature, without the least previous appearing disorder or 
complaint, on a sudden fell down backward, and lay kicking and 
sprawling on the ground. His countenance soon became ghastly, 
and he foamed at the mouth. Soon after four more were seized 
the same way, and they all died before morning. Of the other 
three, one ran stark mad, but came to his right reason again next 
morning. Another had his hair and nails fall off, and the third 
(Dr. Vaughan’s brother-in-law) alone escaped without receiving 
any harm.’ Many other instances are on record of the poisonous 
effects of this plant. In 1758 a person died at Havant, in Hamp- 
shire, ‘ from having taken,’ says Mr. Watson, ‘ about four spoonfuls 
of the juice of the root, instead of that of the water-parsnip.’ In 
more recent times the case is recorded of a number of convicts, 
working on the banks of the Thames near Woolwich, who found 
a quantity of this plant, and, believing it to be the wild parsnip, 
seventeen of them ate it. Shortly afterwards nine of the men 
went into convulsions and became insensible, and six of them 
died. In this instance, as in several others recorded of poisoning 
by this plant, all the sufferers were affected with tetanus and 
delirium. 

Another plant that appears to have caused mischief in former 
days by being mistaken for a harmless relative is the perennial or 
dog’s mercury. This species, which is a very common plant, 
closely resembles the annual mercury, which, in days when garden 
vegetables were scarcer than they are now, was commonly used as 
a pot-herb, and several cases are on record in which painful 
results followed a mistaking of the one for the other. Dr. John 
Hill, in his Family Herbal, says, with his usual exaggeration, 
‘there is not a more fatal Plant, Native of our Country, than 
this; many have been known to die by eating it boiled with their 
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Food; and probably many also whom we have not heard of.’ 
Still, Ray relates an instance in which a man, his wife, and three 
children suffered severely from eating it fried with bacon; and 
as late as 1820 several fatal cases occurred from this cause near 
Worcester among a party of Irish vagrants. The plant belongs 
to the Spurge family, which contains several other injurious 
species. 

But by far the most dangerous order in the British flora is the 
Solanacee, or Nightshade family. To this same order belong, 
strange to say, the potato, first brought to England from Virginia 
by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1586, and the tomato-plant. But four 
species of this large and important family can claim to be British, 
although one other, the thorn-apple, has found its way over from 
America, and is now frequently met with, as at Portchester, in a 
semi-wild state. These four species are the dwale, or deadly 
nightshade; the henbane; and the two common nightshades, 
sometimes distinguished as the woody nightshade and the garden 
nightshade. These last species, which are closely allied to each 
other, though often confounded, at least in name, with the deadly 
nightshade, are far less poisonous, and, unlike their more dan- 
gerous relative, are common plants, being frequently met with in 
waste places, by the roadside, and as a weed in gardens. In 
appearance they are entirely different from the deadly nightshade, 
and it is strange that they should ever have been confounded. 
The woody nightshade, or bittersweet, is a long, straggling plant, 
of untidy habit, which may be often seen climbing among bushes 
by the wayside, and is well marked by its purple flowers with 
yellow anthers, which are followed by clusters of scarlet berries. 
Its near relation, the black or garden nightshade, is a common 
weed in cultivated ground, having small white flowers, resembling 
those of the last species in form and also in the colour of the 
anthers, but succeeded by black berries. The deadly nightshade, 
Atropa Belladonna, L., on the other hand, is a tall and hand- 
some plant, often three and even four feet in height, with large 
pubescent, egg-shaped leaves, and solitary, drooping, campanulate 
flowers of a dull purple hue. In the place of the flowers ‘come 
forth great round berries of the bignesse of the black chery, green 
at the first, but when they be ripe of the colour of black jet or 
burnished horne, soft, and full of purple juice. It is these 
tempting berries that are ‘so furious and deadly. ‘To give you 
an example hereof, says our good herbalist, ‘it shall not be 
amisse: it came to passe that three boies of Wisbich in the Isle 
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of Ely did eate of the pleasant and beautifull fruit hereof, two 
whereof died in lesse than eight hours after that they had eaten 
of them. The third child had a quantitie of honey and water 
mixed together given him to drinke, causing him to vomit after: 
God blessed this meanes, & the child recovered. Banish there- 
fore,’ adds this wise ‘master in chirurgerie,’ ‘these pernitious 
plants out of your gardens, and all places neere to your houses 
where children do resort.’ The dwale, or deadly nightshade, is 
probably ‘the insane root’ of Shakespeare, which ‘takes the 
reason prisoner’; and it is supposed to be the plant which occa- 
sioned such disastrous consequences to the Roman troops when 
retreating from the Parthians, concerning which Plutarch tells 
us that ‘those who sought for roots and pot-herbs found few that 
they had been accustomed to eat, and in tasting unknown herbs 
they met with one that brought on madness and death. He that 
had eaten of it immediately lost all memory and knowledge; but 
at the same time would busy himself in turning and moving 
every stone he met with, as if he was upon some very important 
pursuit. The camp was full of unhappy men bending to the 
ground, and thus digging up and removing stones, till at last 
they were carried off by a bilious vomiting, when wine, the only 
remedy, was not to be had.’ It is also related by Buchanan that 
when the Danes under Sweno invaded Scotland and gained a 
victory near Perth, the Scots, having arranged a truce, agreed to 
supply the hostile army with food. This they proceeded to do, 
having first mingled with the bread the juice of the deadly dwale, 
which stupefied the invaders, who were then slain by their 
treacherous foes. 

The deadly nightshade seems to have been formerly a far 
commoner plant than it is now. Gerarde speaks of it as growing 
plentifully in the Isle of Ely, in Lincolnshire, and in other 
localities ; and John Ray mentions many places where in his day 
it was to be found, as ‘in the lanes about Fulborn in Cambridge- 
shire plentifully,’ at ‘ Cuckstone, near Rochester in Kent, where 
all the Yards and Backsides are over-run with it.’ Less than a 
hundred years ago, it is noted by Thomas Garnier, afterwards 
Dean of Winchester, a famous Hampshire botanist and horti- 
culturist, that the plant ‘abounded on the roadsides at Otterbourne,’ 
a village some four miles from the cathedral city, and since 
associated with the names of Keble and of Charlotte Yonge, and 
he adds, ‘I mean to procure its being rooted up from thence, as 
a very dangerous situation for it.’ The plant has now disappeared 
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from the wayside at Otterbourne, perhaps owing to Mr. Garnier’s 
intervention, and, indeed, it has become a great rarity in Hampshire, 
being only found in one or two localities. In the Isle of Wight 
it is entirely extinct, but on the mainland it may still be seen in 
an old disused chalk-pit, not far from Selborne, where it doubtless 
flourished in the days of Gilbert White, and in another locality 
known to the writer, where it grows in such extraordinary 
abundance as to call for special notice. The name of the place 
shall not be mentioned : it will be sufficient to speak of it as the 
Warren. A desolate and dreary region is this stretch of elevated 
land, far from any human habitation, but the home of countless 
rabbits, and the nesting-place of the great Norfolk plover. The 
soil is parched and arid in the extreme, consisting of coarse sand 
or gravel, with here and there a mixture of crumbling chalk. 
In places the surface is absolutely bare, as bare as the seashore, 
but for the most part overspread with a scanty covering of 
herbage, with pale moss and sickly lichens, and strange abundance 
of yellow stonecrop. Two deep depressions run in a parallel 
direction across the Warren, and, like the rest of this weird and 
blighted wilderness, are entirely destitute of trees, except here 
and there a gnarled and stunted thorn or elder heavily laden with 
grey and shaggy lichens. A veritable valley of Hinnom is this 
Hampshire warren where all poisonous and deadly herbs flourish 
as in a witch’s garden. Here Atropa Belladonna may be seen, 
not in single plants scattered about here and there, but in lavish 
and incredible abundance. There are thousands of lusty plants. 
The rabbits fatten upon the leaves and acquire, it is said, a 
superior flavour. As the summer advances the large bushy 
plants become loaded with their shining black berries, and make 
a show not readily forgotten. And the dwale has other deadly 
plants to keep it company. Its first cousin, the henbane, only 
occasionally met with elsewhere in Hampshire, grows plentifully 
on the Warren. It is almost as poisonous as the nightshade, and 
the whole plant, as Nicholas Culpeper remarks, ‘ has a very heavy, 
ill, soporiferous smell, somewhat offensive.’ Here, too, may be 
seen rank masses of hemlock, and nettles, and gorgeous foxgloves 
from which the deadly drug digitalis is extracted. Scattered 
along the lonely waste are plants of the black mullein, and the 
stinking black horehound, while trailing over the dry and naked 
soil will be seen in wonderful abundance the cucumber-like stems 
of the common or red-berried bryony. This, again, is a plant of 
ill-repute, and has played a conspicuous part among quacks and 
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herbalists. The roots are often of immense size, and Will Coles 
in his Art of Simpling tells us that ‘ witches take the roots of 
briony, which simple folks take for the true mandrake, and make 
thereof an ugly image by which they represent the person on 
whom they intend to exercise their witchcraft.’ Old Gerarde 
relates that ‘the Queen’s chiefe Surgion, Mr. William Godorous, a 
very curious and learned gentleman, shewed me a root herof that 
waied half an hundred weight, and of the bignes of a child of a 
yeare old.’ The berries, which are of a dull scarlet colour and 
grow in small clusters, are highly poisonous, and withal of a most 
fetid and sickening odour. Indeed, wrote a distinguished botanist, 
who visited the Warren some fifty years ago, ‘the smell on a hot 
summer’s day from such a multitude of ill-favoured weeds is far 
from refreshing, and quite overpowers the fragrant honeysuckle, 
the only sweet and innocent thing that lives to throw a charm 
over what is else but dead, dreary, and baleful.’ 

We have not by any means exhausted the number of species 
of British plants which may be regarded as dangerous. Many 
members both of the Daffodil and the Lily families, including such 
beautiful species as the narcissus, the snowflake, the fritillary, 
the autumn crocus, the lily of the valley, contain harmful 
properties in their bulbs; but instances of poisoning by these 
plants are rare. Far otherwise is the case with some of those 
species treated in this paper. Only within the last few weeks a 
sad and fatal case of belladonna poisoning occurred on the borders 
of Sussex. A party of four children, in the course of an after- 
noon’s ramble near Emsworth, came across several plants of the 
deadly nightshade loaded with fruit. Ignorant of their poisonous 
properties, and naturally attracted by their tempting appearance, 
they ate a number of the dark purple berries. On returning home 
to tea they were all seized with the usual symptoms of belladonna 
poisoning—dry throat, a difficulty in swallowing, rapid pulse, 
widely dilated pupils, and delirium. The local surgeon, who 
was quickly summoned, at once realised the gravity of the 
situation, and without delay applied the proper remedies. In 
the case of the three younger children his skill and promptitude 
were rewarded with success; but the fourth sufferer, a lad of 
eleven who had come from Portsmouth to spend a few days in 
the country, never rallied, but passed away early on the following 
morning. 

JOHN VAUGHAN. 
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A Forgotten South African Hunter. 


MONG those brilliant and adventurous sportsmen who have 
made themselves famous in South Africa, Charles John 
Andersson will, in the estimation of those conversant with the 
subject, always occupy one of the foremost places. Bold and 
fearless, possessed of that extraordinary patience which counts for 
so much in African travel, one of the keenest of explorers, a great 
hunter, and a great naturalist, Andersson has, for various reasons, 
never yet been known and appreciated by the British public as he 
ought to have been. 

In company with Mr. Francis Galton, who has long survived 
him, and is still one of our prominent scientists, C. J. Andersson 
in 1851 explored much of Damaraland and penetrated to Ovampo- 
land, then an utterly unknown country. After Galton’s de- 
parture in 1852, Andersson pursued his work alone. He was the 
first white man to reach Lake Ngami from the West Coast (in 
1853); he discovered the Okavango River, and made many 
laborious and most adventurous journeys in other regions of South- 
West Africa, still very little known and travelled by Europeans. 
During these explorations he had the good fortune to encounter 
vast quantities of great game in veldt which had hitherto remained 
undisturbed by the white man and his firearms. He was possessed, 
since his earliest youth, of an undying passion for the chase. 
Andersson enjoyed some of the finest and most enjoyable sport in 
the world, encountered innumerable adventures, and had many 
hairbreadth escapes. A first-rate ornithologist, he made a splendid 
collection of birds, and has enriched the South African avi-fauna 
by observations on no fewer than 428 species.! 

Andersson died at an early age—-in his forty-first year—worn 

' He left behind him materials for a book on this subject, and in 1872 Mr. 


J. H. Gurney edited and published the work, which is entitled Birds of Svuth- 
West Africa. 
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out by fevers, hardships and anxieties, in the wilderness towards 
the far and still little known Cunene River. 

Owing to the faet that his explorations and adventures took 
place in regions of South-West Africa which were less known and 
appreciated than other parts of the Dark Continent, his name has 
been far less well remembered, even by those interested in Africa, 
than it deserves to be. Livingstone, Speke, Grant, and other 
explorers were more in the public eye, and Andersson himself, 
dying and being buried in the wilderness at a comparatively early 
age, passed out of human ken and human sympathy. Yet 
Charles John Andersson’s name deserves to be treasured by all 
good Englishmen ; he did much for this country in the fifties and 
sixties, and no more heroic or more unselfish soul ever yielded up 
his last breath in Africa. His bones lie in the distant desert, if, 
indeed, they have not long since become dust, yet his name and 
fame should be assured of lasting remembrance in Great Britain’s 
temple of explorers, even if the niche he occupies be a retired and 
humble one. Andersson has never yet received his due. It seems 
to me not unprofitable to recall some of the achievements and 
adventures of one of the most modest and yet one of the bravest 
of all African travellers. 

C. J. Andersson was born in Wermeland, Sweden, of mixed 
English and Swedish parentage, in 1827. By his twenty-second 
year he had become already a keen naturalist and sportsman, and 
was devoured by the ambition to travel in Africa. Coming to 
England towards the end of 1849, he met with Mr. Galton, then 
preparing an important expedition, and, sailing with him for 
South Africa, reached Walfisch Bay in June 1850. Adventures 
are to the adventurous. Andersson was always ready to accept : 
the highest risks in search of sport, and it was not long before he 
had to record his first engagement with a lion. After many 
fruitless attempts to dislodge the brute from some dense tamarisk 
brake, in which the timidity of the Damara and Namaqua natives 
lent him little assistance, Andersson determined to make one 
more effort. He re-entered the thicket and suddenly put up, ‘ 
at a few paces distance, a huge black-maned lion. He fired 
a shot at the retreating beast, when the lion at once turned and, 
with a terrific roar, charged in his direction. Drawing his hunt- 
ing knife and dropping on one knee, Andersson coolly awaited the 
attack. Within a few paces the lion halted, and, crouching as if 
to spring, raised clouds of dust by lashing the sand with its tail. 

Just as the hunter was about to fire a second shot the savage 
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brute made its leap; but, miscalculating the distance, passed 
clean over Andersson’s head and alighted a few paces beyond. 
Without rising from his crouching attitude, Andersson swung 
round his rifle and gave the beast a good shot in the shoulder, 
which the bullet completely smashed. Again the lion turned 
and made its rush; owing to its disabled shoulder, however, 
Andersson was enabled to evade this charge by a hair’s breadth, 
and the sorely wounded beast retreated into the thicket, and 
was picked up dead a day or two later. 

Having reached Ondonga, the capital of the Ovampo tribe, in 
May 1852, and made the acquaintance of these somewhat re- 
markable people and their chief Nangoro, Galton and Andersson 
trekked on a shooting expedition in the direction of Lake Ngami. 
Reaching Tunobis, a permanent fountain in the Kalahari region, 
they found there so enormous a quantity of game that their party 
shot no fewer than thirty rhinoceroses, black and white, in the 
course of a few days. This prodigious holocaust was achieved 
mainly by night shooting, the watchers being sheltered in a 
scherm of loose stones, ‘a small circular enclosure, six or eight 
feet in diameter, with walls about two feet in height.’ One night 
at this place Andersson himself slew eight rhinoceroses in the 
space of five hours; he remarks that if he had persevered he 
might have destroyed probably double the number. At that time 
the quantities of game seen in South Africa must have produced 
the impression that the supply was inexhaustible. But the fact 
was overlooked that these animals, especially rhinoceroses and 
elephants, were collected during the dry season near the few 
permanent desert waters from an immense area of country. No 
wild animal life in the world, however plentiful, could resist such 
slaughter, and rhinoceroses have become extinct in all these 
regions for nearly a score of years past. The wonder is, indeed, 
that they held out so long. At the same time, as Andersson 
points out, he never even at this time shot wastefully ; they were 
supplying a large number of natives with food, and, even at 
Tunobis, no portion of the flesh remained undevoured. Some of 
the big-game hunters profess to regard with disfavour night 
shooting. Yet Gordon Cumming, one of the first and boldest 
sportsmen of his time, was exceedingly fond of it, and practised it 
constantly during his five years of life in savage Africa. Andersson 
was enthusiastically in its favour. ‘A moonlight ambush,’ he 
says, ‘ by a pool well frequented by wild animals, is worth all the 
other modes of enjoying a gun put together. In the first place 
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there is something mysterious and thrilling in finding oneself the 
secret and unsuspected spectator of the wild movements, habits 
and propensities of the denizens of nature’s varied and wonderful 
menagerie. . . . And then the intense excitement between each 
expected arrival! The distant footstep, now heard distinctly 
rattling over a rugged surface, now gently vibrating on the 
strained ear as it treads on softer ground; it may be that of a 
small antelope or an elephant, of a wild boar or rhinoceros, of 
a gnu or a giraffe, of a jackal ora lion. . . . What opportunities 
present themselves of observing the habits and peculiarities of 
each species, and even of individuals, to say nothing of the 
terrible battles that take place and can so rarely be witnessed 
in the day-time. I have certainly learnt more of the untamed 
life of savage beasts in a single night’s tableaw vivant than 
during months of toilsome wanderings in the broad light of 
the sun.’ 

It is not to be imagined that night shooting is an easy way of 
slaying wild creatures. It is a method that abounds with risk, 
and every hunter who has pursued it has had to undergo his fill 
of hazards and escapes. Gordon Cumming had round him one 
night five or six lions, and being himself attacked by a lioness 
of the party, only saved his own skin by shooting her dead. 
Andersson, during his career, had many hairbreadth escapes. 
At Tunobis a wounded rhinoceros charged his scherm and 
battered it down, and the hunter only escaped the monster’s 
horn by throwing himself backwards and breaking down the 
other side of his shelter. 

One night at Abeghan, south of Lake Ngami, while ambushed 
in a very exposed position, he was approached by three mighty 
bull elephants, which, before he knew of their presence, were well 
within ten yards of him. Saluting one of them with two barrels 
of his rifle, they turned and fled, and a brace of fine tusks after- 
wards rewarded him for his temporary scare. Once, having 
wounded a huge white rhinoceros, she charged for the flash of the 
gun, and actually stood over the prostrate hunter, who had thrown 
himself on his back, without being aware of his proximity. The 
saliva from the great brute’s square-lipped mouth actually dripped 
upon Andersson’s upturned face! He lay motionless in an agony 
of suspense, and the rhinoceros presently swinging round went off 
at speed. 

Andersson was a very successful elephant hunter, and had 
many adventures with these animals While watching one night 
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the pool at Kobis, another fountain of the Northern Kalahari, he 
heard a sound which he likens to the passage of a train of 
artillery, and, looking up, saw a troop of nineteen of these 
immense mammals. They were all males. ‘It was a splendid 
sight,’ he says, ‘to behold so many huge creatures approaching 
with free, sweeping, unsuspecting, and stately step. The some- 
what elevated ground whence they emerged, together with the 
misty night air, gave an increased appearance of might and 
bulkiness to their naturally giant structures. Crouching down as 
low as possible in the “ skirm,” I waited with beating heart and 
ready rifle the approach of the leading male, who, unconscious of 
peril, was making straight for my hiding place. The position 
of his body was, however, unfavourable for a shot; and knowing 
from experience that I had little chance of obtaining more than a 
single good one, I waited for an opportunity to fire at his 
shoulder. . . . This chance unfortunately was not afforded until 
his enormous bulk towered above my head. The consequence 
was, that, while in the act of raising the muzzle of my rifle over 
the “skirm,” my body caught his eye, and before I could place 
the piece to my shoulder he swung himself round, and, with 
trunk elevated and ears spread, desperately charged me. My 
own life was in imminent jeopardy; and seeing that, if I re- 
mained partially erect, he would inevitably seize me with his 
proboscis, I threw myself on my back with some violence, in 
which position, and without shouldering the rifle, I fired upwards 
at random towards his chest, uttering at the same time the most 
piercing shouts and cries. The change of position in all human 
probability saved my life, for at the same instant the trunk of the 
enraged animal descended precisely on the spot where I had been 
previously encouched, sweeping away the stones (many of a large 
size) that formed the fore part of my “skirm,” like so many 
pebbles. In another moment his broad forefeet passed directly 
over my face.’ 

The troop swerved off and Andersson’s gun, which he had 
meanwhile snatched up again, missing fire, they passed away into 
the night. The escape had been a sufficiently thrilling one, but 
it was by no means the conclusion of the night’s adventures. 
Presently there approached the water a bulky white rhinoceros 
—next to the elephant the biggest of all land mammals. This 
Andersson fired at and hit within a dozen yards, the mighty beast 
bolting off into the veldt to die. 

Searcely had the hunter reloaded his piece when a black 
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rhinoceros cow was perceived drinking at the pool. She was not 
in a favourable position for a vital shot; but Andersson fired and 
broke her leg. She rushed wildly away into the dim night, and 
Andersson determined to wait till daylight before finishing her. 
After a long pause, as no more game appeared, the hunter made 
up his mind to go in search of the white rhinoceros. There is no 
more perilous business than wandering about in the veldt at night, 
especially in a wild country where lions and other dangerous beasts 
abound. Andersson, however, was tired of inaction, and, quitting 
his hiding place, presently found the white rhinoceros lying, as he 
had anticipated, stone dead. ‘Stone dead,’ as the ancient saying 
has it, ‘hath no fellow,’ and it would have been well for the 
hunter if the black rhinoceros had been equally surely disposed 
of. On his way back to the scherm he blundered by accident right 
into the wounded black rhinoceros, and as she stood in a position 
in which he could not deal her a fatal shot, he took up a stone and 
hurled it at her. ‘Snorting horribly,’ he says, ‘elevating her tail, 
keeping her head close to the ground, and raising clouds of dust 
with her feet, she rushed at me with fearful fury. I had only 
just time to level my rifle and fire before she was upon me; and 
the next instant, whilst instinctively turning round for the pur- 
pose of retreating, she laid me prostrate. The shock was so violent 
as to send my rifle, powder flask, and ball pouch, as also my cap, 
spinning in the air; the gun, indeed, as afterwards ascertained, to 
a distance of fully ten feet. . . . Having tumbled me over (in 
doing which her head and the forepart of her body, owing to the 
violence of the charge, were half buried in the sand) and trampled 
on me with great violence; her fore quarter passed over my body. 
Struggling for life, I seized my opportunity; and as she was re- 
covering herself for a renewal of the charge, I scrambled out from 
between her hind legs. 

‘ But the enraged beast had not yet done with me! Scarcely 
had I regained my feet before she struck me down a second time, 
and with her horn ripped up my right thigh from near the knee 
to the hip; with her forefeet, moreover, she hit me a terrific blow 
on the left shoulder near the back of the neck. My ribs bent 
under the enormous weight and pressure, and for a moment, I 
must, as I believe, have lost consciousness. . . . All I remember is 
that when I raised my head I heard a furious snorting and plung- 
ing amongst the neighbouring bushes. .. . Either in the mélée, 
or owing to the confusion caused by her wounds, she had lost 
sight of me, or she felt satisfied with the revenge she had taken. 
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Be that as it may, I escaped with life, though sadly wounded and 
severely bruised, in which disabled state I had great difficulty in 
getting back to my “ skirm.”’ Later in the morning, Andersson 
renewed his assault, saved the life of a native boy whom he had 
despatched to finish off the rhinoceros, and finally killed her. 

‘I have since,’ he wrote, ‘ killed many rhinoceroses, as well 
for sport as food; but several weeks elapsed before I could again 
attack those animals with any coolness.’ 

Andersson seems to have had great success with rhinoceroses 
—hboth the Witrhimoster and Zwartrhimoster,' as the Boers call 
them—as, indeed, he had with all other kinds of South African 
game. In one season he shot no fewer than sixty of these gigantic 
beasts. This seems a terrible slaughter, but Andersson was not 
alone in his enormous bags. Oswell and Vardon, who hunted 
purely for sport and pleasure in Middle Bechuanaland during the 
forties, shot no fewer than eighty-nine of these animals in a single 
trip. Moreover, Andersson, who was a poor man, shot to some 
extent for profit, to enable him to bear the cost of his expeditions. 
Ivory was valuable to him, and for the horns and hides of his 
rhinoceroses he could always obtain hard cash. 

Soon after this rhinoceros adventure, Andersson, after great 
toil and privation, reached Lake Ngami, and thereafter explored 
the lower regions of the Teoughe River,? for eleven days from its 
junction with the lake, until, being prevented by the jealousy of 
the chief Lechulatebe from obtaining any further assistance in 
boats, native paddlers, or a guide, he was compelled to turn south- 
ward again. 

Quitting the lake, he undertook a most fatiguing journey of a 
thousand miles to Namaqualand and back to procure a waggon 
with which to transport his ivory and natural history collection to 
the coast. He had reached Lake Ngami from Walfisch Bay, it is 
to be remembered, with pack and riding oxen. During this 
journey, undertaken for the most part through burning and in- 

hospitable deserts, the traveller had many adventures. One night 
while watching at a pool of water, having slain a white rhinoceros, 
he fell asleep. Like most great land travellers and nearly all 
sailors, however, he slept very lightly, and retained a certain con- 
sciousness of what was going on around him. Suddenly it seemed 
to him that he was in danger. He woke to find the breathing of 
some animal close to his face, ‘accompanied by a purr like that 


' Burchell’s or the white rhinoceros, and the common or black rhinoceros. 
? Now better known as the Okavango. 
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ofacat. I knew,’ he says, ‘ that only one animal existed in these 
parts capable of producing such a sound, and at once came to the 
conclusion that a lion was actually stooping over me.’ It was a 
sufficiently desperate situation. Andersson, however, always had 
his wits about him in such emergencies. He stealthily picked up 
his rifle, eliciting a warning growl from the fierce beast above 
him. Then, getting the loom of his adversary’s body, he quickly 
levelled his rifle and pulled the trigger. The rocks rang out with 
the report of his weapon, mingled with the enraged roarings of 
the wounded lion, which was now tearing up the ground in its 
death agonies. 

During this desert journey to Great Namaqualand, Andersson 
constantly endured the cravings of hunger and the agonies of 
thirst. He travelled with only a horse and a native guide; they 
had few supplies, and the expedition was made with almost every 
circumstance of discomfort and hardship. Once his horse and 
himself went down together on a scorching plain, under the burn- 
ing sun, and lay for hours in a state of semi-consciousness and 
exhaustion. Well might the traveller in the forbidding deserts of 
South-West Africa exclaim that to overcome them it required ‘ the 
endurance of a camel and the courage of a lion.’ 

Andersson set eyes on Ngami in 1853. In 1854 he visited 
Europe and published his first work, Lake Ngami, which met 
with much appreciation. In 1856 he assumed for a time the 
managership of some tentative copper-mining works in Great 
Namaqualand. These proving a failure, he set about the exploration 
of the unknown interior, and, after a long and harassing expedition, 
during which he traversed the then unknown Kaoko Veldt,' shot 
large quantities of game, and collected much ivory, he finally 
reached, in 1859, the upper waters of the Okavango River, his 
greatest and most important discovery. Before reaching this great 
river, he and his followers passed through a country which fairly 
swarmed with elephants. The whole veldt, in the neighbourhood 
of a large vlei of water, was literally one immense network of their 
footprints. At night their shrill trumpetings constantly started 
the travellers from their sleep. If, instead of pushing on with his 
exploration, Andersson had devoted himself exclusively to ivory 
hunting, he could at this period have ensured a most remunerative 

journey. Like Livingstone, however, he was bitten with the passion 
for discovery, and, leaving the elephants, pressed on. A noble 
stream, 1,200 feet in breadth, presently rewarded his enthusiasm 
1 North-West Damaraland. ; 
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But he and his men were now too reduced by fever to follow up 
the discovery of the Okavango, and, after a brief sojourn on its 
banks, they were compelled to beat a retreat. It was a bitter 
moment indeed for the discoverer. 

During this memorable expedition Andersson enjoyed some 
wonderful sport and had his fill of adventures. He was at times 
very successful with elephants. Once he had before him the 
strikingly majestic spectacle of nearly one hundred and fifty of 
these great beasts while drinking by night at the water near which 
he lay concealed. He had already shot two of the mighty pachy- 
derms from another troop. ‘The moon was just then nearly at 
its zenith, and shed a glorious and dazzling light on the huge 
creatures below. I felt no inclination to disturb so striking a 
picture; and indeed, if I had been disposed, it would little 
have availed me, as the vlei, in the direction occupied of the 
elephants, was totally destitute of cover. So all I could do, and 
did, was to look on, sigh, and admire.’ However, as the troop, 
having quenched their thirst, moved away, Andersson went after 
them, and, after a sharp encounter, brought down yet another, 
which made his bag three for the night. From this same troop 
he had an exceedingly narrow escape for his life a few days later. 
Elephant hunting on foot is, beyond all doubt, one of the most 
hazardous of sports, and Andersson agrees with Selous in charac- 
terising it as the most exhausting of any occupation in the world. 

At Omanbonde, a large vlei, or temporary sheet of water, 
44 miles in extent, prodigious numbers of game were seen, 
including elephants, rhinoceroses, elands, koodoos, gemsbuck, 
zebras, pallahs, lions, and so forth. Near here happened a fatal 
encounter with a black rhinoceros, by which one of Anderson’s 
Damara servants lost his life. Andersson had wounded the 
animal, while watching the water the night previously. The 
beast rose, as they approached it next morning, and came straight 
at them. All scattered, and, after a brief flurry, Andersson, 
creeping cautiously up to the monster, which now stood again, 
dropped him dead in his tracks. Returning for his men, he dis- 
covered them vehemently discussing some exciting event, some 
lamenting, some holding their sides as if in pain. He asked for 
Kozengo. ‘Dead, sir!’ was the reply. Kozengo had, indeed, by 
some extraordinary mischance, been slain, as he lay crouching 
under the shelter of a bush, by a single stroke of the rhinoceros’s 
fore-horn. ‘His forehead was split in two, . . . and part of the 
brains were mingling with the dust.’ 
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This same rhinoceros had, before being killed, been attacked, 
in its wounded state, by a pair of lions, which, after a desperate 
scuffle, had been beaten off. No doubt these carnivora had been 
emboldened beyond their wont by the smell of blood, as in the 
ordinary way the lion never dreams of interfering with a full- 
grown ‘rhinoster.’ Andersson mentions this as the only instance 
in which he had ever heard of lions meddling with these gigantic 
creatures. 

Here, too, Andersson encountered a troop of lions during one 
of his night watches, and, severely wounding one, bagged it next 
morning, after an exciting scene in which a number of his dogs 
and about a hundred Damaras were involved. It would be impos- 
sible within the limits of this article to linger further over the 
innumerable adventures of this daring and stout-hearted explorer. 
On his retreat from the Okavango he encountered innumerable 
hardships and many dangers. At one time, held fast in the wil- 
derness by an appalling drought in front of him, there seemed 
every possibility that he and his people would be attacked and 
overwhelmed by the Ovampo, who had a short time previously 
come to blows with another European party. Happily, he was 
rescued in the nick of time by his friend and comrade Mr. Frank 
Green, another famous hunter and traveller during the fifties in 
South-West Africa. 

Andersson once more returned for a brief spell to civilisation, 
reached the Cape in 1861, published his second book, The 
Okavango River, and married in the same year, and thereafter 
established himself as a trader in the Damara country. Unfortu- 
nately, the Damaras were nearly always at war with the quarrel- 
some and raiding Namaqua Hottentots, and as the latter were 
almost invariably. well equipped with firearms and mounted, the 
spear-using Damaras, who boasted few guns, got the worst of the 
encounters. Andersson sided with the Damaras, and in defending 
his trading station at Otjimbinque received a musket-ball which 
shattered his knee and crippled him for the remainder of his life. 
The Namaqua raids practically destroyed his business in Southern 
Damaraland, and, after another visit to the Cape, Andersson 
determined once more to take the field and make a journey ot 
exploration towards the Cunene River, with the idea of establish- 
ing a new trading station in that country, far removed from the 
assaults of the plundering Hottentots. He was now in but poor 
health, his constitution shattered by fevers, hardships, wounds, 
and hard work, and, although no more than forty years of age, he 
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was but the shadow of the strong and tireless hunter and explorer 
of the early fifties. He reached the Cunene River, but his health 
had by this time become steadily worse. On his return journey 
he died, on July 6, 1867, in the Ovampo country, in the arms of 
his devoted friend and fellow-traveller, a young Swede named 
Axel Ericson, to whom fell the sad and pitiful task of burying 
his dead comrade in that lonely wilderness. Ericson himself 
afterwards became distinguished as a keen hunter and explorer, 
and succeeded in establishing the most lucrative and famous 
trading business in this part of Africa, where, I believe, he still 
survives. : 

Charles John Andersson, with the slenderest personal resources 
and no aid from rich patrons or societies, accomplished much 





i during his career in South-West Africa. Energetic, prudent, 
i unwearying, ever full of courage and of hope, a bold hunter and 
j a great naturalist, he deserves to be far better known than he is. 


His work was done for England, his books were published in 
: English, and though, through the folly of our rulers, Germany 
was suffered in the year 1884 to lay hands upon the vast country 
which he did so much to open up, his explorations, his labours, 
and his sacrifices ought never to be forgotten by men of British 
blood. ; 
H. A. BRYDEN. 
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Prince Karl. 


By H. C. Barney. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE GUARD. 


HE lieutenant of the guard of Prince Ludwig von Lichtenstein 

let his feet fall heavily on the hearth. 

‘Swords are swords, and women are women—but, by the 
fiend, I say knaves are knaves!’ he growled. 

‘Ah! ’tis the living truth, lieutenant; and what then?’ said 
the quartermaster, setting down his glass. 

‘Why, swords are swords,’ the lieutenant grumbled, and he 
kicked at the logs; ‘ugh! and cowards are cowards.’ He leant 
back and lit his pipe at the candle. 

‘Plague on it! tell me a lie and I'll find an answer,’ cried the 
quartermaster. 

‘ By the fiend, yes—and cap it! Bones of Beelzebub, man, if 
you had killed your wife would you be ashamed of it ?’ 

‘Gott! I have none, and save the trouble. What, I suppose 
he did kill her, and not the Frenchman! But, body o’ me, would 
you spare the man who took your place ?’ 

The lieutenant frowned, scratched his head, rose and kicked 
his chair back. 

‘A man kills and says so—and zounds! we know how the 
land lies. But a man kills and says it was Jack the Piper, and, 
by Abram’s nurse, where are you ?’ 

‘Yes, yes, Tom,’ said the quartermaster placidly. He filled 
his glass again. ‘’Tis hard on your wits, I know. But, d’ye see, 
when a man plays with your wife, why, you stab him in the back 
if you can.’ 
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The lieutenant, walking heavily up and down, paused and 
scraiched his head again. 

‘Tl not believe that,’ he said gruffly. The quartermaster 
laughed. Just then the big Swedish captain came in. He flung 
his hat down on the table, filled a glass and emptied it without 
speaking. 

‘ Well, captain, how goes it ?’ 

‘Humph! dull enough—and dry enough.’ And he drank off 
another glass. 

‘So: here is Tom, will cheer you up. He’s begun to believe 
in a woman,’ and the quartermaster laughed. 

‘Ah!’ the Swede muttered, and he looked at Tom standing 
stolidly by the fire. ‘Albrecht, take the rounds on the east side.’ 

The quartermaster got up lazily and went out, and the Swede, 
wiping his beard, said : 

‘Tom !’ 

‘Ay?’ 

‘A cursed cowardly rogue!’ 

‘So he is,’ said Tom gruffly. 

‘I promised to bury her in Solgau—Waldkirch.’ 

‘Ay, ay, said Tom nodding, ‘they all want strange things 
when they’re dying. There was Jacob Allthringen wanted a 
bath.’ 

‘Gott! Listen to me, man,’ cried the Swede. ‘I promised. 
I told Ludwig. He cursed me for a meddlesome fool; swore she 
should be buried here.’ 

‘ Well, earth is earth,’ growled Tom. 

‘But I promised the girl,’ said the Swede. Tom scratched 
his head. 

‘Foolish,’ he grunted. ‘Umph! And Ludwig swore at you 
for it? He is cursed free with his curses. D’ye know I have had 
near enough of Ludwig ?’ 

. ‘Enough? Yes!’ said the Swede. ‘I promised the girl, 
and by God I won’t fail her. Will you help me take her back to 








3 

, Solgau ?’ 

4 ‘Why earth is earth, Tom grumbled. ‘And what is it to 

i her? She may as well try the ground here—oh, but there’s 
/ Ludwig. Ludwig would swear . . . zounds! yes, let’s make 


Ludwig swear!’ 
The Swede rose quickly. 
‘Come, then, have my horse and yours and a horse litter out- 


side the postern. Say “the orders of Prince Ludwig” to the 
warder,’ 
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‘Orders of Ludwig?’ muttered Tom. ‘Orders of Ludwig ?’ 
and he chuckled. ‘Ho, ho, that’s a good joke.’ But he hurried 
away; he knew how to do what he was told. 

The Swede crossed the courtyard to the bare little chapel 
where Dorothea’s body lay. A taper burnt at head and foot, and 
a woman watched by it. She started at the heavy clanking 
footsteps and came to meet him. 

‘What do you here ?’ she cried fiercely. 

‘Orders of Prince Ludwig,’ said the Swede. 

‘Prince Ludwig!’ she cried. ‘A pretty prince! And what 
would Prince Ludwig do now ?’ 

‘I come to take her away,’ said the Swede, pointing at the 
tapers. 


‘To take her away? What devil’s work would he have with 
her now ?’ 

‘I am to bury her,’ said the Swede. 

‘Now? Inthe night? Alone? Where, ah, tell me where !’ 
she cried. And the Swede, looking down at her in the dim light 
and seeing her tears, said slowly : 

‘ You—you come from Solgau ?’ 

‘Yes, I came with her from Solgau. I played with her; I 
was her maid always. I came with her to this hell. Tell me, 
tell me where you will bury her ?’ 

‘I shall bury her at Waldkirch in Solgau,’ said the Swede. 

‘Ah! But that—that is not Ludwig!’ she cried. ‘That 
must be you.’ The Swede nodded. ‘You will?’ she asked 
eagerly. ‘Oh, take me with her!’ He paused for a moment. 

‘ You are little enough,’ he muttered to himself. ‘Come, in 
God’s name.’ 

He took Dorothea’s body in his arms, and, drawing his cloak 
round him, strode quickly to the postern gate with the woman 
hurrying at his side. 

‘ Orders of Prince Ludwig,’ he said sharply to the warder, and 
the warder shook his head at the woman. 

‘Shocking, shocking,’ he chuckled, and the Swede went out 
with the dead girl in his arms. He laid her on the litter. 

‘Why, what’s this?’ growled Tom, pointing to the woman. 

‘She wanted to come with her mistress,’ said the Swede 
quietly. 

‘Fools are fools,’ Tom grunted. 

So they rode, through the cold dark January night, away 
from Lichtenstein, bearing one of the works of its Prince. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE TOYS OF GOD. 


TURENNE swung himself down from the castle wall to the steep 
crags below; and he sprang from rock to rock, judging his 
distance carefully, without ever a fall or a slip. He never 
hurried and he never faltered. For a moment he stood on a 
narrow ledge, shading his eyes with his hand, peering through 
the pale sunlight to see his men. Then he turned slowly round 
again, with his face to the cliff, and let himself down, over the 
sharp brown rock. When at last he found himself on smooth 
ground, he paused for a moment and looked up at the Castle of 
Lichtenstein high above him, and then walked quickly on the 
way that his men had taken. 

He passed by the place where he had met Dorothea in the 
morning, he passed by the wood where he had ridden by her side, 
but he did not see them, did not think of them. His eyes were 
on the little cloud of dust coming quickly nearer and nearer, and 
his mind was thinking, not of Dorothea, but of the man who had 
killed her. 

The thud of hoofs came nearer, and then the sound broke 
up, and he heard the clang and clash of steel; he could see 
the dancing white plumes, and then see the men rise in their 
stirrips as they caught sight of him. Then came a hoarse order, 
‘Gallop!’ and in another moment they were up with him. 
‘Halt!’ The hoofs ground into the dust, and the men lay back 
in their saddles. 

Turenne stopped, looked at them, and did not speak. 

‘Orders, sir?’ the lieutenant asked; and Turenne said 
coldly : 

‘ We march to join his Excellency Pére Joseph de Tremblay. 
I need a horse.’ 

One trooper was mounted behind another, and, with Turenne 
in his place, they moved away. The lieutenant, riding close on 
Turenne’s right hand, asked : 

‘Something happened at the castle, sir?’ with a jerk of his 
head backwards. Turenne looked at him coldly for a moment 
without speaking, then : 

‘The Princess Dorothea has been murdered by Prince Ludwig,’ 
he said*quietly. 
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The grizzled old soldier, staring at Turenne’s calm face, 
muttered : 

‘The Madonna dead !’ 

‘Murdered!’ said Turenne sharply. Jean Armand, still 
staring at him, muttered again : 

‘The Madonna dead !’ 

For some time they rode on in silence, till Armand shrugged 
his shoulders, and said : 

‘Humph! ’tis a pity, sir.’ 

‘Is it?’ said Turenne coldly. 

All through the short winter afternoon they rode on, while 
the grey twilight died in the west, and darkness had fallen thick 
before they came to the little village on the border where Pére 
Joseph rested on his way to Solgau. 

Turenne came into the Capuchin’s room, and found him alone, 
leaning back in his chair, with his eyes on the door. 

‘What is it, Henri?’ said the Capuchin quietly. 

‘Ludwig has murdered Dorothea, said Turenne. The 
Capuchin, shifting his papers on the table, answered : 

‘I left you at Lichtenstein, Monsieur le Vicomte.’ And 
Turenne, meeting his eyes, began to tell the story: 

‘I met her outside Lichtenstein this morning; she asked me 
to show her her brother’s grave. We rode back to the’ castle 
together. I kissed her hand when I held her stirrup. Ludwig 
was there, and began to abuse her before the grooms and the 
guard. I took him away into a room alone. I meant that he 
should insult me and be killed. I made him draw on me, and 
then he called the guard. Dorothea heard the swords and ran in. 
I dropped my point. Then Ludwig, thrusting at me, killed her.’ 
And his voice was low and steady. The monk’s lips moved, and 
Turenne heard nothing. Through the silence came the noise of 
horses stamping in the street. And at last Pére Joseph’s eyes 
opened, and he said slowly : 

‘And you— gave your word—to the Marshal of Solgau.’ 

Turenne drew himself up. 

‘I have not broken it,’ he said proudly. ‘Sir, I promised to 
care for the Princess Dorothea till she was free from Ludwig— 
and after. I shall keep my word.’ The monk groaned. 

‘And you loved her, Henri?’ Turenne bowed slightly. The 
Capuchin beckoned to him, and when he came took his hand. 

‘God is wiser, my son,’ he said slowly. But Turenne’s hand 
lay in his cold and passive, 
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‘Doubtless, God is very wise, my father,’ said Turenne, with 
asneer. ‘ But what do we know of it? We are His toys. If I 
had had a minute more Ludwig would have been dead, and not 
Dorothea. But without doubt God is wise !’ 

‘She is happy,’ said the monk. 

Turenne shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Perhaps!’ he answered. 

‘There is no perhaps with God,’ said the monk. 

‘We waste time, my father,’ said Turenne. ‘ Ludwig is still 
alive.’ The Capuchin shook his head slowly. 

‘If you would think less of him, Henri, and think more of 
her, it would be easier.’ But Turenne’s frown grew darker. 

‘She will not come back,’ said he; and the Capuchin knew 
that there was no answer. ‘Eh! there is work still.’ 

‘There is work,’ said the Capuchin quickly ; ‘and there is a 
debt to Solgau.’ 

‘ Ay, and a debt to Lichtenstein,’ cried Turenne. 

‘A debt to Solgau,’ said the Capuchin again. Turenne drew 
up a chair and sat down. 

‘Solgau? Yes, sir; I suppose we shall help that fool who is 
Prince 

‘ And—that man—who is not a fool—who is Marshal of Solgau,’ 
said the Capuchin very slowly. ‘ He hates us ; and he keeps faith 
with us; and he—there is no heir to Solgau,’ he said; and he 
looked at Turenne. 

‘Hates us?’ said Turenne. ‘ Indeed, he has little reason to 
love us.’ 

‘And if he had a reason?’ said Pére Joseph; and again he 
looked at Turenne. But Turenne shook his head. 

‘I doubt he is not for sale,’ said Turenne. 

‘Some men are not bought with money,’ the Capuchin 
answered. 

‘ And some men are not bought at all.’ 

‘But some can forget—and change if there be cause,’ said the 
Capuchin. 

‘I should think him less,’ said Turenne with a shrug. ‘ Less— 
if he change.’ 

‘You would,’ the monk said quietly. ‘ But we talk of what 
may be.’ 

‘ Ay, and Ludwig presses,’ Turenne answered. 

‘ You—would have war ?’ 

‘What have we gained by peace with him?’ said Turenne 
quickly. 
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‘Yet if we confess ourselves foes?’ said the monk, and he 
looked at Turenne. 

Stab him in a corner as he stabbed his wife?’ cried Turenne. 
‘Yet it might be surer !’ 

‘And then—what of Solgau?’ said the monk sharply. 
Turenne did not answer. Pére Joseph’s big wrinkled hand 
gripped the table edge: ‘ Solgau has kept faith with us when she 
had cause enough to doubt ; now that Solgau must ask for justice 
—before God, France shall stand by her side!’ He paused for a 
moment. ‘I was going to Solgau to-morrow ; there will be more 
to say.’ 

On that night three men galloped away from the little village 
southwards with one despatch for Duke Bernhard of Weimar ; 
and when he read it the soldier started and frowned, and then he 
smiled as he came to the end. He, too, did not love cowards ; 
there was work to come that would be much to his taste. He was 
very anxious to meet Ludwig von Lichtenstein. But all that 
night Turenne lay sleeping quietly, and his dreams were of a 
man hanging in the air while the Vicomte de Turenne smiled at 
him. 

Through the darkness Dorothea was coming back to Solgau 
dead. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


PRINCE EBERHARD IS ABSOLVED. 


AND so fate played with Lichtenstein and Solgau till even the 
Capuchin wondered at the ways of his God. Yet he did not 
doubt that all these things were but steps on one great staircase. 
He could see the top; there was the glory of France and God ; 
but the middle was hidden. His mind went over again all that 
had happened, set it together now in one way now in another, 
and tried to guess what must follow. At last he seemed to see 
the future more clearly, the mist gaped a little: Ludwig had had 
his hour, had done his work, and was yet to have his pay. Ludwig 
would go. The weak old man who held rule in Solgau could be 
only a puppet in the hands of France. Then the strength of the 
two States would be at his bidding. So Pére Joseph made all 
things work together for good. 

For all this, his God was something more than a man-made 
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creature whose divinity was his approval of Pére Joseph. If 
Ludwig had done evil, it was the duty of men who had power 
and could use it to punish him. And Pére Joseph had power. 
Nor did his duty stop when a pleasant task was done. Solgau 
had been useful to him, and by his friendship, his alliance, 
Solgau had gained only sorrow. It would be hard to serve 
Solgau and to serve France at once, but he meant to do it 
because his God would have it done. The confidence that up- 
held him when even Richelieu lost heart had nothing in it of 
empty pride, and the steadfast resolve with which he did his 
work did not come from carelessness of other men. If he dealt 
with knaves he would beat them with tools not greatly better 
than theirs, and for their sufferings he had no pity and no 
remorse. But only so far as this was he like the other men of 
his trade. His cry of miserere when he saw the death-warrant of 
Prince Maximilian was not forgotten as soon as said. Amid the 
long prayers for himself and France that he said kneeling on the 
bare oaken floor of the village inn there was more than one for 
Dorothea, and more than one cry for forgiveness because he had 
not saved her. He thought his power great, but he thought his 
duties great as well. 

Prince Eberhard sat in his great gilded chair in the castle 
hall. It was the day on which Pére Joseph had promised to 
come to talk of justice for the death of Prince Maximilian. The 
old man was pale and worn, and his thin hands shook as they lay 
on the arms of his chair. In the courtyard the trumpets sounded. 
Pére Joseph had kept his promise. 

He came slowly up the hall and stood before the old man. 
He gave one look round the few who were in waiting, and then : 

‘I give your Highness good-day ; I would I could give you 
good news.’ 

‘Sit, sit, your Excellency,’ said Prince Eberhard. ‘There 
can be no news I care to hear. Tell me of Ludwig von 
Lichtenstein! You said you would help—would bring me— 
would give me 

‘I have to tell your Highness that no man who serves me will 
spare Ludwig von Lichtenstein,’ said the Capuchin. ‘He has 
done more.’ 

‘More?’ cried the old man. ‘More? Could he do more? 
Ah\’ he started and caught at his head. ‘Dorothea? Not 

Dorothea? Not—not—not—— ?’ 

‘The Princess Dorothea has been murdered by Ludwig von 
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Lichtenstein,’ said the Capuchin. The old man, bowing himself, 
wrung his hands and murmured : 

‘Both, both! My maid, my little maid!’ 

All around him was rustle and the rattle of steel as men 
turned to one another and growled out oaths. But the old man, 
shrinking into his chair, only murmured to himself : 

‘Both, both !’ 

Then the doors were flung wide, and up the middle of the 
hall came two big bearded men bearing between them something 
covered with a cloak. Before the dais they set it down and one 
of them, pushing his way up to Prince Eberhard, said : 

‘The Princess Dorothea of Solgau was killed by Prince 
Ludwig. She bade me bury her at Waldkirch. Ludwig would 
not let me. I have brought her, Prince!’ and he pointed to the 
cloak. The old man staggered from his chair and drew the 
cloak from her smiling face, and he fell on his knees and 
kissed her : 

‘My maid, my dear little maid!’ he cried. ‘My dear dead 
maid !’ 

There was silence all through the hall; and a faint ray of the 
wintry sun fell across the old man’s white hair and Dorothea’s 
calm, smiling, lovely face. Many men stood by who would have 
given their lives to save her, and some who would have given all 
they had for her love. But Prince Ludwig had killed her. The 
bright armour of the Princes of Solgau shone down upon her 
from the walls ; the banners they had borne, the banners they 
had taken from their foes, hung over her head; all the tokens 
of the might of Solgau were around her, and she lay in the 
midst, dead. 

The old monk who had tried his craft against the wisest men 
of his time and won by it; who had pledged his word for her 
safety to the Marshal of Solgau; who had scorned Ludwig von 
Lichtenstein for a knave and a fool, stood looking at the woman 
whom his craft and his word and his scorn had done nothing to 
save. She lay there murdered by his foe. 

Turenne, in whose care she had been, stood by and saw her 
again. The man who was to be the greatest captain of his day 
had been given one woman to care for, the woman whom he 
loved. He saw her husband kill her. Now she lay by him, 
dead. 

The nobles of Solgau, the nobles of France who feared no 
man on earth, and would have asked no better cause to fight for 
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than this, silently watched Prince Eberhard kneeling while his 
white hair mingled with the golden hair of the dead girl, who 
was still to him a maid. They had ndi stayed her death. 

But in death Dorothea lay smiling. 

And the old man knelt by her, saying nothing now, and still 
the sunlight fell on them and crowned her golden hair. There 
was nothing that any man dared say to him, nothing that any 
man could do for him, and they knew it and did not look at one 
another ; they felt that his daughter was dead. 

At last Pére Joseph moved slowly to Prince Eberhard and 
touched him on the shoulder. 

‘Your Highness is weary,’ he said gently. But the old man 
did not move. Pére Joseph bent down and looked at his face ; 
then he too fell on his knees by Prince Eberhard and gently 
lifted his head. With the old man in his arms he made the sign 
of the cross on the thin wrinkled forehead. 

‘ Absolvo te!’ he said quietly: he thought Prince Eberhard 
had made confession. 

Others ran forward to look; but the monk laid Prince 
Eberhard gently down by his daughter’s side, and kneeling still 
he murmured : 

‘Venite subventuri animae omnes sancti Dei, obviam ite 
angels Dei, accipite animam et perducite nunc ad Dominwm 
ejus’;’ then slowly he rose from his knees. 

‘The Prince of Solgau is—happy,’ he said; he looked round 
the little throng and saw the Baron von Rosenberg. 

‘Lord Chamberlain of Solgau! To any aid that France can 
give Solgau has a right,’ he said. 

‘He is dead!’ said the Baron von Rosenberg. 

The castle bell began to toll, and in the hall and the court- 
yard little knots of men gathered, talking of the vengeance 
Solgau must have upon Ludwig von Lichtenstein; and wild 
things were said and wild oaths sworn while the deep boom of 
the bell sounded above all. 

Dorothea and her father were laid in state in the chapel, and 
the constable of the castle stood by them on guard; but all 
alone, in a bare little room, the woman who had fled from 
Lichtenstein with the Swede, lay weeping. She was not noble 
enough to watch beside a princess. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE GLOVE OF LORMONT. 


PERE JOSEPH sat alone on the morning of the next day, and his 
head rested on his hand as he sat looking into the fire. Lormont 
came in; but the monk did not hear him and still sat with his 
lips a little parted and his eyes wide open staring at the fire. 

‘I came, sir, because I was sent for,’ said Lormont 
thoughtfully. 

Pére Joseph turned quickly. 

‘ Yes, sit down, Lormont.’ Lormont moved a chair lazily and 
sat in it. ‘ You have been with Turenne ?’ 

‘I have been with the man who was Turenne, sir,’ said Lormont 
slowly. 

‘Did he speak to you of her?’ 

‘No; he spoke to me of him,’ said Lormont, and he paused. 
‘I am, I believe, sorry for the Princess Dorothea; but I think I 
am more sorry for Henri. I do not like to see my friend turned 
to a living sword.’ 

‘He loved her much,’ said the Capuchin. 

‘Oh, loved her, yes,’ said Lormont quickly. ‘But shé would 
not have him be hangman in his dreams.’ The Capuchin nodded 
and sighed : 

‘Yet he will work, he will work very well.’ 

‘ Doubtless—when our very dear friend, Ludwig, is dead,’ said 
Lormont. The monk did not answer. ‘ And—ah!—is he our 
very dear friend, sir?’ he asked. The monk raised his eyes 
slowly. 

‘You have never trusted Ludwig von Lichtenstein.’ Lormont 
shook his head with a lazy smile: 

‘Not even when you called him Prince Ludwig, sir,’ he 
answered. 

‘His power is still great, Lormont,’ said the Capuchin. 

‘ Indeed, he would be a dangerous foe,’ said Lormont. He too 
could play this game, ‘ and a faithful friend he has been to France’ ; 
he paused for a moment, looking at Pére Joseph, ‘and to Solgau, 
sir, he said very softly. 

‘You have studied the feelings of Solgau, Lormont?’ asked 
Pére Joseph, and there was a little light in his eye. 

‘It was my duty, sir,’ said Lormontiwith a bow. 
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‘You have talked with the men—ah!—and the women, 
Lormont ?’ 

‘ As the minister of France, sir.’ 

‘So you have seen much of the Baron von Rosenberg ?’ 

‘I have endeavoured to learn his sentiments, sir.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the Capuchin. ‘ Only—as the minister of France ? 

‘I have learnt from you, sir, that a minister has many duties,’ 
said Lormont placidly. 

‘You needed no instruction in some, Lormont.’ 

‘You flatter me, sir. Had you only been in my place * 
and he sighed and shook his head. 

‘Could I have done more?’ said Pére Joseph, and his lips 
twitched. 

‘Oh, your will would have been no better, sir. But—your 
experience ’ and he looked doubtfully at the monk. 

‘So you would rather I had been at Solgau instead ?’ 

‘Indeed, sir, you put me here; and, of course, it was for the 
best,’ said Lormont, bowing to hide his face. 

‘It was a difficult position,’ said the Capuchin thoughtfully. 

‘ Difficulties grow less when—when you are very close to them, 
sir, said Lormont. ‘ You—ah, embrace them, and all is clear.’ 
The Capuchin looked at him quickly for a moment, then bent his 
head and smiled behind his hand. 

‘ And if France should embrace Lichtenstein, what would they 
say then in Solgau, Lormont—the men and—the lady ?’ 

Lormont sat silent for a moment, and then looking at Pére 
Joseph, he said : 

‘I think they would say this, sir: France brought Solgau into 
alliance with Lichtenstein. France killed a Prince of Solgau to 
please Ludwig, and let Ludwig kill a Princess. And they would 
say—it is no doubt unkind of them, but they would say it, these 
hard men of Solgau: France is a sham and a cheat; let us give 
France her quittance and deal alone with Ludwig von Lichten- 
stein !’ 

‘That is what the men would say, Lormont—and the lady ?’ 
asked the Capuchin. Then Lormont rose, and drew himself up 
and said, looking down at the monk: 

‘ My lady would say, sir, what I say for her now: France has 
brought sorrow to Solgau. Ay! France has betrayed Solgau, and 
now if France chooses to stand by a murderer because it pays her, 


then there is no room under the lilies for a man who brings his 
honour with him.’ 
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‘ And so you will follow a girl ?’ said the Capuchin. 

‘I shall follow my honour, sir,’ said Lormont, and he bowed. 

‘ And where will that lead you?’ the Capuchin asked. 

‘ Not—back—to France, sir,’ said Lormont, and his voice was 
unsteady. ‘Iam sorry you give me the choice.’ 

And Pére Joseph, tapping with his fingers on the table and 
looking at Lormont, said slowly : 

‘Your honour will take you back to Ludwig von Lichtenstein 
now.’ 

Then Lormont sighed and sat down again. 

‘Indeed, sir, I am doubtless a mouse; may I be killed and 
rest ?’ but the Capuchin went on without heeding him : 

‘And you will say to Ludwig von Lichtenstein all that might 
come from the Lady Amaryllis.’ 

‘ But I think I will say more,’ Lormont murmured. 

‘ You will renounce alliance with him.’ 

‘Indeed I think she would,’ Lormont murmured. 

‘ And you will tell him—but perhaps you will tell him enough, 
Lormont.’ 

‘I seldom say too little, sir,’ said Lormont. ‘ And yet—indeed 
I am not sure—but perhaps I should ask your pardon,’ and he 
looked doubtfully at Pére Joseph. 

‘You are too modest, Lormont,’ said Pére Joseph, and he 
laughed. 

‘Now that is what my lady said, sir,” Lormont answered. 

‘ No doubt she has perceived it, and yet —indeed, I am not sure 
—but perhaps I should ask her pardon,’ said the Capuchin, looking 
up at the ceiling. 

‘But it was praise, sir, Lormont murmured. ‘For if she can 
perceive my modesty she is indeed the most gifted of women.’ 
He paused and bowed with a flourish: ‘And so she is, sir,’ 
said he. 

‘The lady of the Comte de Lormont will not lack praise ; and 
she will not need it,’ said the Capuchin with a smile. ‘ Well, 
Lormont, I go to the Baron von Rosenberg, and perhaps I may 
see his daughter.’ 

‘You are fortunate, sir,’ said Lormont; ‘and so am I. I will 
deal faithfully with Ludwig von Lichtenstein,’ and he bowed and 
went out. 

In the courtyard he met the Baron von Rosenberg, and the 
Baron nodded and said : 

‘A bad day, Comte de Lormont.’ 
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Lormont smoothing his moustache answered : 

‘A very bad day, Baron, for Ludwig von Lichtenstein,’ but 
the Baron von Rosenberg frowned at him. ‘We have given you 
nothing yet but losses,’ said Lormont quickly, ‘ but we will give 
you vengeance. I go to let Ludwig down one step nearer hell. 
Pére Joseph waits on you, Baron,’ and he bowed and turned away. 
But the Baron caught his sleeve : 

‘What, you'll give him up ?’ he cried. 

‘Why the parting is very hard, Baron; Ludwig is so dear a 
friend of ours; but France stands for Solgau.’ The Baron’s 
mouth fell open and Lormont looking round him murmured : 

‘The guard, my dear lieutenant, where is my guard ?’ 

‘Coming, sir!’ said the lieutenant gruffly. 

‘Coming! coming!’ said Lormont. ‘My friend, we keep 
Ludwig waiting.’ 

‘And you hold by us ?’ said the Baron. 

‘Why, we should prefer it, Baron; but Pére Joseph is wait- 
ing—ah! are we ready?—and so is Ludwig, Baron. I go to 
make our adieux to him’; he swung himself to the saddle. ‘ Will 
you—make mine ?’ he said more quietly, and the Baron nodded 
and smiled at him grimly. For he knew when a man was 
a man. 

The Comte de Lormont settled his cloak carefully round him 
and rode away. They had not gone far before he called the 
lieutenant to his side. 

‘Ah! this is a day’s march, lieutenant ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. Be a long day for you, sir,’ said the lieutenant 
gruffly, and he looked at Lormont with a fatherly smile. Lormont 
sighed. 

‘Will it, my friend? Let us go a little faster,’ he said. 

And they pushed on and on till the tough old troopers looked 
with much respect at the gay slim figure riding easily beside 
them. The Comte de Lormont was lazy when there was time for 
laziness. 

‘Do it well, sir,’ said the lieutenant, towards afternoon. 

‘And, indeed, my dear lieutenant, I intend to do it well,’ said 
Lormont, and the lieutenant chuckled. 

‘ Horses are rather tired, sir,’ he said in a few moments. 

‘ And, indeed, so shall I be,’ said Lormont. 

‘Do you think he will try to follow us, sir?’ 

‘My very dear friend, are you afraid of Ludwig von Lichten- 
stein ?’ said Lormont quietly. The lieutenant swore. ‘ Be calm, 
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my friend,’ said Lormont, patting his shoulder ; ‘ you will be quite 
safe—you are neither a boy nor a woman.’ 

‘Hein! you do talk, sir, you do talk!’ growled the lieutenant 
with another chuckle as the joke came to him slowly. 

‘So they tell me,’ said Lormont thoughtfully. ‘I believe it is 
habit.’ But this was beyond the lieutenant, and Lormont sighed 
and looked at his muddy boots. 

It was near the end of the short January afternoon when they 
came to the Castle of Lichtenstein ; Lormont halted his men a 
little way from the walls and said : 

‘ Now, lieutenant, if you will go nearer and inform that worthy 
man who is waving two very long arms at us so frantically—ah !— 
inform him that the Comte de Lormont has a message from Pére 
Joseph de Tremblay for His Satanic Highness Prince Ludwig, I 
shall be infinitely obliged.’ The lieutenant saluted and turned his 
horse. ‘Ah! lieutenant—His Serene Highness!’ said Lormont. 

In a few minutes the lieutenant came back. 

‘He says Ludwig is waiting for you in the audience hall, sir.’ 

‘Ah! that is unworthy of Ludwig,’ said Lormont slowly. The 
Spider’s game is so venerable. Also I do not climb as well as 
Henri. Lieutenant, will you tell our friend of the arms that the 
Comte de Lormont being—-ah! yes—being far too foully clad to 
appear in the audience hall would hold himself deeper in Prince 
Ludwig’s debt if Prince Ludwig would talk with him from the 
drawbridge.’ 

‘ Well, but—but he’ll think you a fool, sir.’ 

‘ Precisely, my dear friend,’ said Lormont. 

Ludwig came out at last on to the drawbridge with his guards 
about him, and Lormont galloped up alone to meet him. 

‘Ah, my dear Comte,’ cried Ludwig with a smile. ‘ You do 
your dress dishonour. And in any dress you would be welcome at 
Lichtenstein.’ Lormont bowed. 

‘But a guest at Lichtenstein must be careful of himself,’ 
said he. 

‘My dear Comte, we do not care for dress; my guests are 
guests in rags or in velvet.’ 

‘In life and in death,’ murmured Lormont. Ludwig started. 

‘And I have much to say that I would have you tell Pére 
Joseph. How is my dear father?’ Lormont shook his head. 

‘Fools trouble him,’ said he. 

‘Ah! he is failing?’ cried Ludwig and his face was more 
solemn than his voice. 
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‘He lives only to take away their trouble from Lichtenstein 
and Solgau,’ said Lormont slowly. Ludwig frowned. 

‘And you had a message for me, my dear Comte?’ he asked 
eagerly. 

‘ Ah, yes,’ said Lormont. ‘Iam to thank you for your good- 
ness in preserving for your own use Monsieur le Vicomte de 
Turenne. Ludwig started, changed colour, tried to speak and 
stammered. 

‘The—the—the—’ and Lormont laughed. ‘The Vicomte 
de Turenne is my bitterest enemy; he has killed my wife.’ 

‘ And some of that is really true,’ murmured Lormont. 

‘He killed my wife, sir!’ cried Ludwig stamping his foot. 

‘ Beyond doubt it was a kindness to her,’ said Lormont. 

‘I ask justice of France on the murderer,’ cried Ludwig. 

‘ Before God, you shall have it!’ said Lormont very quietly. 

‘You have only heard the tale of the murderer,’ cried 
Ludwig. 

‘ And the tale of the murdered,’ said Lormont. 

‘By God! I accuse him, Henri de Turenne, of murder in my 
own castle. I would have you tell that to Pére Joseph.’ 

‘She accused you,’ said Lormont; and when Ludwig did not 
answer at once he went on: ‘But doubtless she was wrong. 
What greater folly could be than for her husband to murder the 
heiress of Solgau? The heir—-oh, that we understood—though 
the way was the way of a fool—but the heiress when she was his 
own wife !—Why that would be the work of the longest-eared ass 
in Europe. Oh, doubtless she was wrong !’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Ludwig, with a very white face and his voice 
quavering. ‘It could not have been I; and so—and so—I would 
have you ask Pére Joseph for justice on Henri de Turenne.’ 

‘The Vicomte de Turenne is anxious to meet you face to face,’ 
said Lormont thoughtfully. ‘And why—if you are anxious to 
meet him—indeed we shall all be pleased.’ 

‘To meet me—how ?’ cried Ludwig. 

‘Yes, I thought you would object,’ said Lormont. ‘The 
Vicomte de Turenne has a long arm, and swords are sharp, and 
breasts are soft, are they not ?’ 

‘T ask for justice,’ cried Ludwig. ‘ Will France do justice for 
me on Henri de Turenne ?’ 

‘The Vicomte de Turenne was giving you justice, and I have 
heard that you did not like it; and France—oh, France will give 
you justice yet !’ 
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Then Ludwig, starting back, cried : 

‘Was this your message?’ And Lormont, sneering at him, 
said quickly : 

‘ Be patient, be patient; since you have proved so well that 
only a clumsy fool would rob himself of what he had done murder 
to win—and we know that only a knave would murder his wife, 
and only a coward refuses to fight—then I bid you adieu, for you 
are the wickedest fool and the stupidest knave that ever came out 
of hell!’ He reined his horse quickly back from the drawbridge, 
and Ludwig, white with passion, screamed : 

‘Go, you scoundrel, go!’ Lormont, sitting easily with his 
hand on his hip, went quietly on : 

‘For France, I say; you are no ally of hers, and the devil 
give you heart to fight her! And for myself’ his right hand 
came suddenly out from his cloak, and he dashed a glove in Prince 
Ludwig’s face. ‘Take heart, take heart; pick it up, coward!’ 

But Ludwig, staggering back a step, cried to the guard : 

‘Fire, curse you!’ 

‘A fool’s fools!’ cried Lormont, with a wave of his hand to 
them ; and he turned and galloped down the hill with the bullets 
singing about him. 

With an angry shout his guard spurred forward to meet him, 
spreading wide to cover him from the musketeers on the draw- 


bridge. Lormont, with the reins in his right hand, checked his 
horse. 





‘Turn!’ he cried. ‘ Let us give him no more murders to boast 
of.’ And the troopers, with oaths and venomous looks at the castle, 
formed again and followed him. The lieutenant, riding up, 
growled angrily : 

‘ Hit, sir?’ 

‘Why I believe I am,’ said Lormont, looking down at his left 
arm. He sighed. 

‘Bad, sir ?’ asked the lieutenant anxiously. Lormont sighed 
again. 

‘ And it was a very pretty glove,’ said he. 

‘Better let me look, sir,’ said the lieutenant. Lormont 
stopped and held out his arm, and while the lieutenant pushed 
back the sleeve and bound up the wound, Lormont drew off the 
left glove carefully and looked at it, turning it over in his hand. 

‘She has charming taste,’ he murmured, and sighed again. 


(To be continued.) 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


ge mouth I reported the results of research in sixpenny 

novels, old and new, charging heavily against the claims of 
The Woman im White to be reckoned as a really good police 
romance. It had a rival in Lady Audley’s Secret, by Miss 
Braddon, who speaks with generosity of Mr. Wilkie Collins as a 
master in her fascinating art. In my salad days these tales, and 
others like them, were assailed by critics, and the Quarterly 
Review devoted an article to the theme. A long age has passed, 
but Lady Audley’s Secret can still beguile a weary journey by the 
steamers of the West Highland coast. The artist who decorates 
the cover had not, perhaps, read the book very attentively: 
art seldom pays that compliment to literature. The date of the 
romantic events is about 1856-1862. At that period Lady 
Audley could not have worn the toque, the monumental bust, and 
the exiguous waist with which the artist has endowed her. Her 
husband, again, is in a velvet coat and tight leggings, as if he 
had been riding in a costume @ son devis. Now, he had really 
been fishing for trout, in September, with bait and a float. How 
miscreants who fish for trout with bait and a float really dress I 
do not know, but perhaps not in leggings and velvet coats. Miss 
Braddon is responsible for the manner of the angling, but not for 
the raiment of the sportsman. Again, Lady Audley, a fairy-like 
little beauty, did not push her husband down a well, as in the 
artist’s design : she had not the physical means. He was leaning 
on the wooden cylinder of a windlass which crossed the opening of 
the well (and how he did that is a puzzle), when the lady drew out 
the iron spindle, and, of course, down went the husband. This 
device the artist has egregiously neglected. Of all surprises the 
reappearance of the husband is the greatest. He was not killed, 
but with a broken arm and a dislocated shoulder he climbed up 
out of the well. 


* * 
* 
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This is a daring imagination, worthy of Mr. George Griffith, 
whose sixpenny romance, The Gold Finder, I can conscientiously 
recommend. The hero is a modern pirate, with a yacht that can 
steam thirty-five knots an hour, and mounts dynamite guns. 
‘Business is business,’ he remarks, and he not only massacres 
some 3,000 seamen and voyagers, as I reckon, but ties up his foe 
to a rock in Trinidad, to be devoured by those land crabs which 
Mr. Knight introduced, and which Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Rider 
Haggard conveyed into their romances. The hero is certainly 
‘the mildest-mannered man who ever scuttled ship or cut a 
throat,’ and the lady villains have much dignity and retenue. 
The whole effect is finely comic: the feelings of Mrs. Grundy are 
treated with all deference; as the hero observes, there are ‘no 
irregularities on board the Minnehaha, and the most culpable 
characters always get married, even if they make the parson walk 
the plank after the wedding breakfast. ‘The pirate business 
ought to be respectable ’—and is. Whether the readers find out 
that the author is laughing at them is their affair, but we are 
promised a sequel to the enchanting narrative of the ‘Gold Magnet,’ 
which points automatically to buried treasure, and is now in the 
hands of persons of probity, the possessors of an excellent yacht, 
steel-plated, and prepared for the worst. People who like their 
novels strong, as Thackeray did, will find much pleasure in the 
work of Mr. Griffith, an author whose works I had hitherto 
neglected. Ina sixpenny ‘ Academy of Letters’ he ought to hold 
a very conspicuous place. 


* * 
* 





The success of the sixpenny novelist depends much on the 
artist who designs the cover. For example, on a work by Mr. 
Anthony Hope we see, on the cover, a man firing a revolver at 
another man in evening dress, in the open air. At the shooter’s 
feet is a lady lying flat, apparently dead ; the man fires from her 
as a bowler bowls from a crease, while just in front of the hero, 
who is being shot at, stands another lady in an attitude of excite- 
ment. The whole suggests some new kind of duel, and the 
hesitating purchaser cannot but pay his sixpence, out of sheer 
curiosity as to how the duel is managed, and as to what the ladies 
have to make in the matter. But the end hardly justifies the 
proceedings ; the tale is not Mr. Hope’s masterpiece. 


* * 


* 
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Perhaps Mr. Horace Hutchinson, or some other philosopher of 
dreams, can tell whether it is usual for a member of one sex to 
dream that he, or she, belongs to the other? A lady tells me 
that she dreamed she was a man and a soldier, engaged in a 
remarkable war. The Achzans, Homer’s heroes—Ajax, Ulysses, 
Agamemnon and the rest—had invaded our island, armed with all 
modern appliances, and my informant was, with our troops, driven 
into a corner of Northumberland. She was engaged to a lovely 
brown-eyed girl named Violet, and there was a Greek spy (Sinon, 
perhaps) whom she pursued into the British Museum, and killed 
there with one of the stone-headed axes in the anthropological 
collection, dropping on him through the skylight over the Assyrian 
department downstairs. The dream, in short, was most romantic 
and exciting, but did not reveal what became of Violet; the 
dreamer, however, received, I think, three Victoria Crosses for 
her (or his) valour in the skirmish of the British Museum. I do 
not remember any other vision in which the dreamer migrated 
into the opposite sex. 

* * 
* 

The salmon, at this moment, stands low in my esteem. On 
the west coast, in the Highlands, I find him present in great 
numbers, but much demoralised, black, red, and yellow, and inso- 
lently bounding out of the stream between the angler and his fly, 
while absolutely declining to take the fly itself. One, yesterday, 
seized the opportunity to take a small trout fly on a very fine and 
much-worn trout cast which I was using, and, after bouncing 
about in a strong stream of the Awe, naturally broke the cast, 
adding injury to previous insult. The fish, apparently, only take 
when the finest trout tackle is used, and, of course, break that. It 
seems that, as the west coast has long been almost rainless, the 
fish get demoralised and dirty in the long, brackish sea-lochs, 
waiting for a flood. In certain places they used to be netted in 
thousands, and the nets have been removed in the interests of 
anglers. The results are that thousands of good fish are lost to 
the food supply, while only a score or two of red and black salmon 
are taken by the rod. This I must report in common honesty, 
for no angler likes to say a good word for nets. But, in the 
regions to which I refer, the nets, discreetly used, do no harm, 
but rather good—at all events in spateless seasons. Grouse are all 
the better for a certain amount of shooting, and these salmon 


would profit by a certain amount of netting. 


* * 
* 
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Archeologic readers may remember the curious discoveries, by 
Mr. Donnelly, of a site on land, a hill fort, at Dunbuie, and of 
another in tidal water at Dumbuck, near Dumbarton. In both 
were found unfamiliar objects, unknown to antiquaries, and 
stone amulets marked with concentric circles and other archaic 
patterns, and rude faces incised on slate. Our chief authority, 
Dr. Munro, declined to regard these things as of authentic 
antiquity. Somehow or other, by somebody or other, recently, 
they had been ‘ faked,’ by way of a joke probably. Though no 
authority at all, 1 ventured to uphold the genuine antiquity of the 
objects, of which some were analogous to sacred stones still used 
in Central Australia, and figured by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen in 
a book not published when Mr. Donnelly made his finds at Dum- 
buck. I now hear from Mr. Donnelly that Mr. Bruce, F.S.A., is 
working with a competent staff at another crannog, or pile build- 
ing, discovered by him, within sight of Dumbuck, in the estuary 
of the Clyde. A committee of the Glasgow Archeological Society 
superintends the proceedings, and the trowvailles answer in char- 
acter to the disputed objects at Dumbuck. Mr. Donnelly encloses 
a rubbing of one of the strange masks or grotesque faces on 
cannel coal, and a sketch of a comb with the archaic decorative 
marks, also one of a small perforated slab of cannel coal bearing 
a decoration familiar on our large ‘cup and ring’ stones, 
perforated for suspension, probably as an amulet or Australian 
churimga. On the same new site was found a bronze Celtic brooch 
of the familiar pattern, whether a trace of more recent occupancy 
or a proof that the people of the bronze age still executed the 
strange stone masks, and used stone amulets (as people still do in 
Lincolnshire), I have no means of knowing. In any case the 
authenticity of Mr. Donnelly’s earlier discoveries appears to be 
corroborated, for it will hardly be maintained that some wag goes 
about sowing grotesques and sham stone amulets up and down the 
Clyde. Mr. Bruce’s crannog or pile building appears to be on the 
opposite side of the river from that of Mr. Donnelly, near the 
Ferry Inn. Certain rocks on the Dumbuck side bear archaic 
decorations of the same type as those on the small amulets of 
stone found in both pile buildings and in the hill fort of Dunbuie. 
Mr. Donnelly and Mr. Bruce appear to have struck on the remains 
of an early Clyde school of artists; how early one cannot as yet 
determine, nor do we know whether they alone in Scotland 
executed their very rude and odd objects of art. When the first 
examples of these were unearthed and fluttered the antiquaries, 
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Sir Arthur Mitchell judiciously said that nothing should be re- 
jected because it was of a kind hitherto unknown; the things 
must be ‘filed for reference’ to future discoveries. For my part, 
I staked my money on the fact that the oddities were genuine 
and antique, and I feel a good deal of confidence that the new 
trouvailles will corroborate my audacious opinion, and will help to 
remove the earlier finds from the category of ‘ Bil Stumps his 
mark,’ and the A.D.L.L. of the Antiquary. However, criticism 
from experts is respectfully awaited. 


* * 
* 


The regretted death of M. Zola reminds me that I have long 
owed him an apology. When he rushed into the affair of Captain 
Dreyfus I thought ‘How sorry Mr. ’ (a renowned English 
novelist) ‘must be that he did not think of doing that!’ But 
M. Zola was in earnest ; he was not thinking of an advertisement 
for his novels; he suffered much in an unpopular cause, and was 
true—in a rather Hugoesque manner perhaps—to his convictions. 
He was an honest man. What made one hesitate was that evil 
element of the character of Swift in his nature: his insistence, 
his diffuseness on all things from which civilisation has taught 
us to turn away our eyes—and noses, except when science compels 
qualified people to observe them. But novels are not scientific 
works ; they are not undertaken in the chill, austere temper of 
serious books on morbid pathology, books sterilised and deodorised. 
The novels of M. Zola were not deodorised, they rather gloried in 
exhibiting, to men, women, and children, the horrors of the dis- 
secting room and the laboratory. It can hardly be denied that 
to debased tastes this proved an attraction, a great additional 
charm. It is right, in view of M. Zola’s self-sacrifice to what he 
deemed a righteous cause, to suppose that M. Zola did not reckon 
on this result, but erroneously deemed that he was engaged in a 
great moral mission. Novelists ought to have no concern with 
great moral missions, and M. Zola’s crusade, as far as morality 
goes, was probably a failure. You cannot improve people by tales 
‘with a purpose’ which only delight the prurient and disgust the 
person of elegant culture. However, let us admit that this great 
moralist’s intentions were excellent. This realist, I think, was by 
nature a romanticist ; witness La Faute del’ Abbé Mouret, with its 
earthly paradise. M. Zola saw everything too big, as Hugo did in 
another way. He believed in the popular science about heredity, 
and enslaved to his belief the colossal narrative of the Rougon- 
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Macquart. Like Balzac and Thackeray, he carried his characters 
through the long épopée of his central works ; to understand one 
you must read all of them—‘a thing imagination boggles at.’ He 
was a kind of Hugo, this realist, without the poetry of the great 
earlier genius, and with that luckless Swiftian element. We know 
that a train-load of sick folk on the way to Lourdes must affect 
the senses disagreeably. It is quite superfluous to count and 
describe as many several stenches as Coleridge enumerated at 
Cologne, but to do so is M. Zola’s manner. He seems to have 
thought that his manner and his ‘ documents’ were a great dis- 
covery ; the whole method was a blunder in art, but behind it was 
the kind of genius which takes endless trouble. Do you imagine 
that Shakespeare kept multitudes of notebooks, and worked from 
them @ la Zola? 


* * 
* 


We have two new books of burlesques on contemporary 
novelists, one by the late Mr. Bret Harte, one by Mr. Owen Seaman, 
Neither is very amusing; one might as well read the novelists, 
for the sake of humorous surprises, as their parodists. It is not 
nearly enough to copy a few catch words or mannerisms of an 
author, or to follow pretty closely on the lines of one of his 
romances. Something unlike that simple method is found in 
Thackeray’s burlesques and in Mr. Bret Harte’s earlier ‘ Condensed 
Novels.’ But perhaps these new parodies are tedious because 
tediousness, verbosity, preciousness of style, and affectation mark 
so many of the writers who are parodied. To tell the truth, I do 
not willingly read the most of Mr. Seaman’s originals. He has 
twenty-two or twenty-three models, mainly novelists. Of the 
novelists at least thirteen bore me very much when they them- 
selves hold the pen. Some write inflated, ignorant fustian, some 
prose in a style of terribly self-conscious culture, one or two are 
flippant in bad taste, many sin in the worst way by trying to 
write too well, and by ‘ havering’ over puny psychological details, 
while others are always straining to say smart things. Not much 
diversion can be got out of Mr. Seaman’s effort to exaggerate 
manner and matter which themselves are exaggerated in one 
vicious sort or another. The novelists whom Thackeray parodied 
(he thought George de Barnwell his best thing) were not 
novelists like Mr. Seaman’s victims. Entertaining themselves, 
they offered entertaining matter for parody. Mr. Seaman 
succeeds best, perhaps, with Mr. Maurice Hewlett, and that may 
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be just because Mr. Hewlett is the most entertaining of the 
authors whom he imitates. Mr. Meredith I do not reckon, 
because I have never yet seen a good parody of Mr. Meredith. 
Marked as is his manner, nobody can quite catch it, for purposes 
of mockery, and the things nearest to good parody of him are 
executed by his conscious or unconscious imitators, as by Mr. 
Stevenson in Prince Otto, and many others. There is a huge 
mass of ‘culture’ in Mr. Seaman’s Borrowed Plumes, and it does 
not exhilarate. So many of his models endeavour to say things 
like ‘ the vital movement of grass is toward reticence rather than 
greenness.’ He who adores Bavias may admire Mevius: Mr. 
Seaman’s parodies are the Mevius to the Bavius of many of his 
dismal originals. Perhaps that is not his fault; but only good 
things, as a rule, furnish matter for good parodies, and the 
majority of the things which Mr. Seaman imitates—one can 
hardly say burlesques—are not good. Or the fault is with the 
present writer, whose private lack of taste leads him to avoid the 
books of so many of Mr. Seaman’s models. 
» * 
* 

Here, taken from the archives of the police courts, isa marriage 
problem as complicated as the bigamies of Colonel Altamont in 
Pendennis. A, a female, was married to Mr. Smith. He 
deserted A, and A, believing him to be dead, married B. 
B deserted A, who took legal proceedings, but B, finding that 
Mr. Smith was alive, prosecuted A for bigamy ; Mr. Smith himself 
was present at the trial. The case was dropped, but it came to 
light that Mr. Smith was already a married man when he wedded 
A. Thus A was B’s legal wife. Not knowing that, B married C, 
and whose wife then is A? Still the wife of B, I presume. Such 


is the modern ‘ Rovers, or the Double,’ nay, the Quadruple, 
arrangement. 
aa = 


= 

Here is a strange piece of modernity. A provincial newspaper 
advertises a visit from a converted sinner, now a holy and edifying 
man. He is ‘Sleng, the greatest burglar of modern times, and 
champion of the late Charles Peace. . . . Long Sleng has spent 
eighteen years in prison life, and has 170 lash marks and twelve 
stabs on his body. To hear this modern trophy of God’s grace 
is the chance of a lifetime.’ Somehow Mr. Sleng reminds me 
of a novel with a moral purpose, by M. Zola. He is not a 
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pleasing object of contemplation, but his intentions, doubtless, 
are excellent. He presents an awful example of what to avoid, 
and is modern to the tips of his finger-nails. What chance have 
the respectable clergy against this evangelist, this case of grace 
abounding, this converted Mr. Badman ? 


* * 
* 


The events of recent years invite one to ask, Are not our 
Generals rather too old? At Austerlitz Napoleon said, ‘ One is 
not always fit for war; I shall be good for six years longer, after 
which I must lie by.’ I have no book of reference, but at 
Austerlitz Napoleon can hardly have been much over forty. 
About six years later he made his march to Moscow. In that 
affair, if we believe Ségur, there was hardly a blunder that 
Napoleon did not make. All that he did was marked by the well- 
known stamp of modern British blundering. We almost seem to 
be reading English history, so utterly did the greatest of military 
geniuses adopt the ‘ happy-go-lucky’ method. His horses were 
not even shod for snow and ice, though at Moscow he had time 
enough to shoe them. On all occasions the Emperor behaved 
like a great spoiled child. But Ségur may be unfair. I never 
read him before. If he is correct, even Napoleon was ‘stale’ at 
an early age, and perhaps all Generals should be superannuated at 
thirty-five. But there are glorious exceptions, and Napoleon, in 
the Russian campaign, was a broken invalid. 

ANDREW LANG. 
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